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Germany first, and, as a wider circle, wherever men feel 
interest in the progress of science.” ‘The preliminary 


The Literary Week. sensation was fully justified by the results. Mr. Johns 


deals with some of the violent criticism which was directed 
against Prof. Delitzsch’s conclusions. 


Novets and new editions have been the feature of the 
week’s publishing. Among the new editions are a , Russian Liveratcre. Part II. By Leo 
re-issue of George Herbert's “Temple” with the late — ain y 
ake nee ce i ae = This part of Prof. Wiener’s work covers the nineteenth 
meaning of British family names. ‘Two new stories of century. In his introductory sketch the — says : 
exceptional interest will begin in an early number of the Compared with its humble beginnings in 1800, Russian 

all literature has made a wonderful record in the nineteenth 


“* Pall Mall Magazine”: ‘“‘ The Vineyard” by Mrs. Craigie, 7 ° 
a story of mallee life, and Mr. a Hewlett’s hen century. The Russian language has been moulded into 
an instrument of great perfection; it is melodious, and 


o— be net ny hl ead a eT _— capable of all shades of ex pression and literary forms. 
The great authors of its literature have become the 

Tae Opyssry. Books I.--VIII. Translated by J. W. possession of all nations. Intellectual Russia no longer 
Mackail. stands aloof. . . . It bas well learned its lessons from 
the West: it may yet become its teacher.” The volume 


Mr. Mackail does not overwhelm us with books, but, Brae . . 
has for frontispiece a portrait of Turgenev. 


having his life of William Morris in mind, we expect 
sterling work from him. This venture is ambitious. ‘To 
translate the Odyssey at all demands courage, but Mr. 
Mackail has chosen to cast his rendering into the difficult 
form of the FitzGerald Omar quatrain. We quote the 
opening stanza of the third book :—- 





Tue other day ‘Jean Lorrain,” novelist and manager of 
the Paris ‘‘Journal,” was sentenced to two months’ 
imprisonment and ordered to pay a considerable fine for a 


And the sun left the lovely lake and clomb libel on a lady contained in a short story. The sentence, 
Upward across the sky's brass-paven dome, apparently, was just, for the libel appears to have been 
To light the desthiess gods, and mortal men particularly gross and ill-bred. The case, however, 
saat Rave Che cums «f Se oven Se Bema. revives the old question of how far a novelist is justified 


The volume is dedicated “To the memory of Evelyn jn drawing from the Jife. Some writers always make com- 
Abbott, Fellow of Balliol, A Man, brave, wise, much posite portraits, but others have not the faculty for such 


enduring.” combination. These, therefore, —_ draw — upon 
aie , knowledge or mere imagination ; in the one case they run 
Base. snp Buia. By Friedrich Delitesch. the sak of offending their friends, in the other they 


The volume consists of the two lectures delivered before hopelessly weaken their work. The ethical rights of the 
the members of the Deutsche Orient-Gesellschaft in the subject are difficult to define, but it would seem to be 
presence of the German Emperor. Mr. C. H.W. Johns perfectly legitimate to use the human material at hand so 
says in his introduction: ‘“‘ The announcement that Prof. long as the delineation and comment are reasonably 
Friedrich Delitzsch, the great Assyriologist, had been unbiassed. After all, a writer does not as a rule select 
granted leave to deliver a lecture upon the relations his villain from amongst his acquaintances. But novelists 
between the Bible and the recent results of cuneiform are certain to be suspected of making copy out of their 
research . . . naturally caused a great sensation; in friends to the end of time. 
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Mr. Unwin’s facsimile reprint of George Herbert’s 
“The Temple,” with an introduction by the late Mr. J. 
H. Shorthouse, has been long unobtainable. It is now 
reissued with a short introductory note. No man was 
better qualified than Mr. Shorthouse to appreciate the 
value of Herbert’s work, and more particularly of Herbert’s 

lace and influence in the Church of England. Donne, 
fenry Vaughan, Wotton, Wither, Quarles, John Vaughan, 
Ferrer, and Herbert, ‘‘ these men,” said Mr. Shorthouse, 
‘“‘ were the true founders of the Church of England.” We 
quote the opening paragraph of this beautiful and 
characteristic piece of writing :— 


The invitation to write this introduction came to me, with 
a surprising appropriateness, upon Easter Day--upon an 
Easter morning such as even an English spring can some- 
times afford, a morning bright with sunshine and cherry- 
blossom and flowers. . The primrose, the daffodil, and 
polyanthus were around the windows, and the fresh green of 
the woodlands tinted the distance, from which the church 
bells were faintly heard ;—a season chosen by God for festival, 
who knows how many thousand years ago! 


The particular mission of Herbert and his fellows was to 
show the English people ‘“‘ what a fine gentleman, who 
was also a Christian and a Churchman, might be.” 


Tue ‘‘ New York Times Saturday Review ”’ is very angry 
with the ‘‘ Author,” which it describes as a London 
“‘class”’ magazine. The “Author” recently stated that 
the American book shops were large, but that there were 
few of them. ‘‘ How long,” asks our incensed con- 
temporary, ‘‘must a man have stayed in any American 
city to reach that conclusion, and in what state of develop- 
ment must his powers of observation be?” The United 
States, we are told, is notably a land of many well- 
ordered and intelligently-managed book stores, whereas, 
out of London, bookshops are comparatively scarce, and 
so stupidly managed that London publishers have a 
reasonable grievance against them. Three London book- 
sellers are named as good, and we are asked, ‘‘ Are there 
any other bookshops in all that vast metropolis fit to 
compare even with the book departments of our great 
— stores?’’ Our acquaintance with the book 
departments of American general stores is not large, but 
we could name a round dozen of London booksellers who 
have never failed us. 


A writer in the Philadelphia ‘‘ Conservator,” that 
remarkable journal whose Collects we have sometimes 
quoted with wonder, has been thinking about ‘ The 
Reality of Joy.” We read :— 

Asa young manI promised myself to write a full and 
fervent booklet of Joy. A few connected sketches were made 
-and then the project awaited further time. Later, in a 
grayer mood, I wrote two essays bearing on the subject. 
These in turn were put aside At last, gathering up these 
fragments, it struck me suddenly that the booklet was done. 
Here let it tell its own tale. 


There follow outbursts on Color, the Beauty of Nature, 
The Religion of Two Lovers, The Awe of Love, and a 
Marriage Hymn. The writer says: ‘‘ How full the world 
is of color, glorious color, color everywhere! ‘The air, 
night and day, is one perfume of color. at sce 
should have supposed that the ‘ Reality of, Joy,” implied 
an instinct which would have rejected such a terrible 
phrase as ‘perfume of color.” Evidently this booklet 
needs revision. 


Mr. Lewis MELVILLE, in the current issue of ‘‘ Temple 
Rar,” discusses Bulwer Lytton as a novelist. Mr. Melville 
is surprised by the fact that since the late fifties Lytton 
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has not been seriously discussed as a novelist in any 
considerable review. We cannot, ourselves, share this 
surprise. Lytton, at his best, was a good story-teller ; at 
his worst, and his worst was pretty frequent, he was full 
of the most meretricious kind of sentiment and banality. 
Of course he took himself seriously; his portentous 
seriousness was one of the things which Thackeray so 
delighted to parody. Mr. Melville compares him with 
Dickens in respect of popularity, and in: other ways as 
well. Says Mr. Melville :—- ; 


Like him he often sought for strong effects in pathos, ard 
worked in strong light or deep shadow. . He was far more 
literate than his greater brother of the pen, but he was 
excelled as a delineator of character. He could not tell a 
story so well as Wilkie Collins ; he did’ not possess the vivid 
imagination or the graphic descriptive powers of Charles 
Reade ; or the satire of Disraeli ; or the brightness of Lever ; 
neither is his humour to be likened to that of Thackeray, 
or his style to be compared with that of the master- 
stylist of the century. Because he was not pre-eminent 
among the giants, it has become the custom for “ superior” 
people to speak slightingly of his work. 


We should like to know what Mr. Melville means when he 
says that Lytton was “‘far more literate than his greater 
brother of the pen.”” Certainly Lytton did not write such 
good English as Dickens. As to his pathos, it is of the 
kind which we nowadays call cheap. No doubt Lytton’s 
novels will continue to be read for a generation or so, and 
we have no quarrel with his readers. But do not let us 
try to revive a reputation on literary grounds whose 
successes, such as they were, had small concern with true 
literature. 


Quire the latest novelty in the way of book-making 
reaches us in the form of a tiny edition of FitzGerald’s 
**Omar Khayyam.” It: is small enough to go into the 
smallest waistcoat pocket. We shall soon expect to see 
the quatrains being furtively read in omnibuses and in 
evening trains. 


Mr. Raymoxp Biatnwayt has been interviewing Mr. 
Aylmer Maude for ‘‘ Great.Thoughts” on the subject of 
the “‘ Doctrines of Tolstoy.”” The doctrines of the great 
Russian, we confess, do not greatly interest us. He goes 
to the Bible and writes a “Criticism of Dogmatic 
Theology,” which sets out to prove that dogmatic theology 
is fraudulent, and designed to bolster up the Church. 
But this fine disregard of tradition and interpretation, 
although it may be heroic, is not logical. It is when 
Tolstoy sets himself to interpret human life and destiny 
that we accept him. Then he becomes a great writer.and 
a great artist. More of the world’s time has been wasted 
over abstract theorising than over any other activity. 


Apropos of our review in this issue of the new letters of 
Mrs. Carlyle, we may quote the following extract from a 
letter of Carlyle’s to a friend who had been disappointed 
in a love affair with a literary lady. We take the passage 
from a communication of Mr. Thomas Henderson’s to the 
** Westminster Gazette ’’ :— 


, She was a person of genius, if I mistake not: and 
much as I admire, not to say idolise, that characteristic in a 
mistress (a sweetheart, as we call it), I confess I should pause 
before recommending it to any honest man in a wife. These 
women of genius, sir, are the very d—], when you take them 
on a wrong tack. I know very well that I myself—if ever I 


marry, which seems possible at best—am to have one of them 
for my helpmate ; and I expect nothing but that our life will 
be the most turbulent, incongruous thing on earth—a mixture 
of honey and wormwood, the sweetest and the bitterest— 
or, a3 it were, at one time the clearest sunshiny weather in 
nature, then whirlwinds and sleet and frost; the thunder and 
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lightning and furious storms—all mingled together into the 
same season — and the sunstiine always in the smallest 
quantity! Judge how you would have relished this: and 
sing with a cheerful heart, E’en let the bonny lass -gang! 


ss 


Here; at any rate, the prophet spoke truth. 


Verse with thought in it and a distinct human idea is so 
rare that we cannot pass without recognition a poem in 
“‘ Macmillan’s Magazine’’ by Mr. W. H: Chesson. It is 
entitled ‘‘ The Youth of Fear”; we quote three of the four 
succinct stanzas :— 


I saw a scoundrel impotently base 

Whose mask had fallen between us on the ground, 

And in the pride of judgement saw our race 

File past him with contempt too felt for sound. 
« He did not speak; a sudden scorching wind 

Dried up an eloquence of fair repute. 

His lips pulsated, hinting “™ have sinned,” 

While all the alphabets in him were mute. 

And then I saw him human, and his past, 

Blown like a bubble from his puckered mouth, 

Burst in the air. Almost I was aghast 

For fear had made him younger than a youth. 


Tue Society for the Encouragement of Arts, Manufactures 
and Commerce are offering a gold medal, or twenty pounds, 
for a Dust-arresting Respirator for use in dusty processes, 
or in dangerous trades. This is sensible and practical, 
oe we may perhaps be forgiven an involuntary 
smile. 


“Tae Tres” printed on Wednesday an article by M. 
‘Emile Faguet on the King’s visit to Paris called “ Im- 
—— arisiennes.” M. Faguet is jerkily picturesque ; 

e dashes short sentences down in the manner which so 
often distinguished Victor Hugo, and the Hugo tradition 
still lives. We quote the two opening and the concluding 
paragraphs :— ; 

Le Roi descend de wagon. II est tranquille et souriant. 
On sent l’homme fort et sulidement; assis sur une constitution 
robuste, habitué aux voyages, 4 la fatigue et aux “ corvées de 
— et qui sait depuis trés longtemps son “métier 
de roi. 

Il s’avance avec une bonhomie tranquille vers M. le 
Président de la République francaise et lui dit, “ Nous avons 
une belle journée.” 


Une heure et demie.—Ciel lavé. Orage disparu. Temps 
splendide. Le ciel voulait seulement tirer quelques coups 
de canon pour le départ du Roi.  C’est un départ dans la 
tempéte, 4 la Lohengrin. Mais cela ne dure pas. Simple 
épisode. Tout rentre dans l’ordre. ‘‘ Nous avons une belle 
journée.” 


THERE seems to be some doubt in America as to the 
value of travelling libraries. Our general idea of a 
travelling library is confined to boxes from Mudie’s, but 
in America it means a very different thing. The institu- 
tion exists in twenty-six states; some are supported by 
State grants and others by women’s clubs. These 
libraries, says a writer in ‘Scribner's Magazine,” 
“justify lurking suspicions—we all have at times enter- 
tained them—as to the possible survival of traditional 
reading habits and book attitudes.” The main idea of 
the supporters of the travelling library appears to be quite 
up to date; they want new books and are tired of the 
classics. An Indianapolis ‘ club woman ”’ wrote: ‘‘ Those 
who do not care for books or reading will not send for 
travelling libraries. Those who do send have read nearly, 
if not quite, all the books they contain. People in the 
smaller cities and towns, I venture to say, are better 






















































and Literature. 453 
acquainted with standard books than the average resident 
of a large city.” That, weshould have thought, was a very 
good thing for the people in the smaller’ cities and towns, 
but the “club woman ” will have none of it. She yearns 
for facts ; her fellow-women ‘‘ wear themselves out to. find 

_material for a given subject that is snugly.compiled in 
some book that is as far beyond their reach as if it were 
in the moon.” Upon which the *‘ Scribner” commentator 
remarks: “‘ What a picture this is of the place the book 
is coming to fill in the modern life, that of an authority 
for reference, not of a solace for refreshment ; in particular 
in the life of ‘ up-to-date’ women of eclectic interest in all 
things:” On the whole we are glad that the travelling 
library does not yet exist in England. 


Tue New York “ Bookman” publishes a tabulated list 
of “‘ successful authors” in America from 1895 to 1902. 
The list is compiled from the record of all their books 
quoted in the “Bookman,” and goes in to all manner of 
details as to ‘‘ times quoted,’’ “‘relative rank,’’. and so 
forth. The first six names are these: Winston Churchill, 
Gilbert Parker, Rev. John Watson, James Lane Allen, 
H. Sienkiewicz, Charles Major. A considerable way down 
come the names of Rudyard Kipling and J. M. Barrie. 
There is a moral in all this which we do not propose to 
drive home. The editor of the ‘“‘ Bookman” was also 
asked to give a list of the ten worst books in the English 
language. ‘These are the ten which he named, confining 
himself to ‘‘ books whose authors might -have been 
expected to do. better’’: Thackeray’s ‘‘ Philip”; Mark 
Twain’s ‘Joan of Arc’’; Kingsley’s ‘‘ Alton Locke” ; 
Miss Porter’s ‘‘ Scottish Chiefs’’; Mr. Watts-Dunton’s 
“ Aylwin”; George Eliot’s ‘“‘ Daniel Deronda’’ ; Disraeli’s 
“Lothair”; Richardson’s ‘ Olarissa Harlowe”; Haw- 
thorne’s ‘‘The Blithedale Romance”; Longfellow’s 
“Hyperion.” We cannot congratulate the editor of the 
** Bookman ”’ on his discrimination. 





We are glad to get a humourous light upon the 
Shakespeare-Bacon controversy, and Mr. A. R. Atkinson 
gives it in the ‘‘Monthly Review.” He touches the 
question lightly and with a kind of disguised hilarity. 
He also makes good practical points. Thus :— 


Honour in its higher senses was as foreign to Bacon’s 
thoughts as to his practise. There is not a single word 
about real honour in the essay “Of Honour and reputation,” 
as published in 1597; a single sentence was devoted to it 
in the edition of 1625. I£ the man who drew Hotspur in 
1597 and Henry V. in the following year—the two finest 
incarnations of honour in our literature—had been putting 
his name to a prose treatise on the same subject at the same 
time, he would not have waited till his third edition, 
published nearly thirty years later, before announcing the 
belated discovery that “There is an Honour likewise, which 
may be ranked amongst the Greatest, which happeneth 
rarely: That is of such as Sacrifice themselves to Death or 
Danger, for the Good of their Country. As was M. Requlus, 
and the Two Decij.” Nine years before the Essayist made 
his first appearance a certain Invincible Armada, which set 
sail from Spain for England but failed to reach it, dis- 
covered that there were men in England of that rare degree 
of honour to “sacrifice themselves to death or danger for 
the good of their country,” and even enough of them to 
conquer the invincible. The lesson was not lost upon the 
Spanish King, but it made no impression upon the cold 
heart of Bacon. Within ten years, at any rate, he had 
forgotten that there was such a virtue as that which had saved 
England ; and when at the age of sixty-five he reminded 
himself of its existence among men, it was as of a thing 
“which happeneth rarely,” and of which he had to go all 
the way back to Roman history to find examples. bit 


Mr. Atkinson scores many other points which will appeal 
to the unprejudiced, and after all the ‘‘ many-sided 
Bacon” cry will not suffice to refute them. 

B 
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A CORRESPONDENCE has been going on in the “ Daily 
Chronicle ”’ for some time concerning the cheerfully-named 
universal language Esperanto. We have had much talk 
from time to time about such a language, but nothing 
came of it. Esperanto, however, seems to be making way. 
A correspondent of the ‘‘ Chronicle” states that business 
men are already using it for their commercial communica- 
tions with such countries as Russia, China, and Turkey. 
Esperanto may be acquired by a few hours’ study, and it 
possesses, according to the ‘‘ Chronicle’s”’ informant, 
“celestial simplicity and inherent elasticity.” Also, 
Esperanto has a soul—a composite soul, made up of 
English, French, and German parts. We wish Esperanto 
success—for commercial correspondence. 





WE notice that the guests at the ‘ John Bull” dinner 
each week have the honour of seeing their names under 
the “Court Circular” heading of the ‘‘ Times.” This 
week we find, in addition to the staff, the names of two 
M.P.’s, a distinguished editor, and also that of the 
‘‘eminent physician” who contributed the fighting 
introduction to the new Mrs. Carlyle Letters. 


Bibliographical. 


Wit the works of Bulwer Lytton ever form the subject of 
a bibliography? When that volume appears (if it ever 
appears) the compiler will have to relate that in (or a little 
before) May, 1903, three writers and three magazine 
editors woke up to the fact that the centenary of Bulwer’s 
birth might be, with more or less advantage, celebrated 
in a critical disquisition. Hence the articles in ‘‘ The 
Bookman ”’ (by Mr. Lewis Melville), in ‘* Blackwood ”’ (by 
Mr. Charles Whibley, it is understood), and in the 
‘Fortnightly’ (by Mr. Francis Gribble). I place them 
in this order, because Mr. Melville’s seems to me the 
broadest-minded, and therefore the fairest of the three. 
There is internal evidence that Mr. Melville has read his 
author, largely if not fully; I am not so sure about 
Mr. Whibley or Mr. Gribble. But I must not myself 
stray into criticism. I am concerned here only with the 
bibliographical aspect of the case, and, in that connection, 
I cannot but regret—for the sake of a writer who appears 
to me to be, though faulty, unduly depreciated nowadays 
—that, apparently, for twenty years or more, no effort has 
been made by his publishers to put before the public 
anew his ‘‘Student,’’ his ‘‘ Caxtoniana,” his “‘ Quarterly 
Essays,” his ‘‘ St. Stephens,” and his ‘“‘ New Timon ”—his 
essays and his satiric verse being among the best of his 
literary products. Bulwer’s fictions—his ‘‘ Caxtons,” 
his “‘ Harold,” his “Strange Story,” and his ‘‘ Coming 
Race,” quite as frequently as his ‘‘ Pelham,” his 
“Alice,” his “ Eugene Aram”—have been reproduced 
over and over again; and there is therefore no excuse 
for judging him only by his more affected and more 
melodramatic inventions. Messrs. Routledge would do 
a good service both to Bulwer and to the reading 
public if they would reprint the ‘‘ Birthday Book ” (made 
up of the usual prose and verse selections) which they 
published in 1879. This was much more favourably 
representative than the volume of ‘‘ Wit and Wisdom” 
compiled by Mr. Charles Kent in 1885. 

The desiderated bibliography of Bulwer would show, 
with other things, that he suffered much from the 
humourous antagonism of Thackeray. He had also to 
bear as well as he could the contemptuous sarcasm of 
Tennyson’s “‘New Timon and the Poets.” For some 
reason or other he did not greatly interest the critics, and 
in that department the bibliographer would not have 
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much to record. I know of only three literary censors 
who thought it worth their while to write at all elaborately 
and judicially about Bulwer-— Nassau W. Senior, W. 
Caldwell Roscoe, and George Brimley; and who reads 
them nowadays? On the other hand, one remembers that 
Landor thought ‘‘The Caxtons” a “delightful book” ; 
that Macaulay found something to commend in “ Pelham,” 
‘‘ Alice,” and “‘The Last Days of Pompeii”; that ‘“My 
Novel’”’ was praised both by Robertson of Brighton and 
by Matthew Arnold; that Dickens considered ‘‘ The 
Strange Story” ‘‘most masterly and most admirable,” 
and that Ruskin admired ‘‘ Night and Morning”’ “ ex- 
cessively.” This may console Bulwer in the shades. 

There will now, of course, be a certain measure of 
demand for the extant works of Mr. Paul Belloni du 
Chaillu, who, about forty years ago, was one of the most 
discussed of travellers. I[t was in 1861 that he came to 
the fore with his ‘‘ Explorations and Adventures in 
Equatorial Africa; with accounts of the manners and 
customs of the people and of the chase of the gorilla 
. . . and other animals.” This was followed in 1867 
by his ‘‘ Journey to Ashango-Land, with further pene- 
tration into Equatorial Africa.” After this came, in 
succession, ‘‘Stories of the Gorilla Country” re 
‘Wild Life under the Equator” (for the young, 1869), 
“Lost in the Jungle” (also for the, young, 1870), ‘‘ My 
Apingi Kingdom” (1871), ‘‘ The Country of the Dwarfs ”’ 
(1872), ‘‘The Land of the Midnight Sun: summer and 
winter journeys through Sweden, Norway, Lapland, and 
Northern Finland’ (1881, new edition 1899), ‘‘ The 
Viking Age: the early history, manners, and customs of 
the ancestors of the English-speaking nations” (1889), 
‘“Tvar the Viking: a romantic history based upon 
authentic facts ” (1893), “‘ The Land of the Long Night ” 
(1900), ‘The World of the Great Forest’? (1901), and 
“*King Mombo ” (1902). 

In 1901 some of us read with a fair amount of amuse- 
ment a book, obviously American, called ‘‘ A Journey 
to Nature,” purporting to be by “J. P. Mowbray”; 
and this was followed in 1902 by two more books from 
the same hand, called ‘‘ The Making of a Country Home ” 
and ‘Tangled Up in Beulah-Land.” We are now told 
that ‘J. P. Mowbray” was really the American writer 
Andrew Carpenter Wheeler, who, over the nom-de-guerre 
of ““Nym Crinkle,” had been writing about the New 
York stage for many years. It seems that either 
as Wheeler or as Crinkle he published in America 
“‘Chronicles of Milwaukee,” ‘‘The Primrose Path. of 
Dalliance,” and some other books. Over here, however, 
he has been represented only by the ‘‘ Mowbray ” books. 

All the way from the Gold Coast Colony there comes to 
me a request that I should “ give a complete list of Edith 
Wharton’s works.” ‘I know,” says my correspondent, 
“of ‘Crucial Instances, &c.,’ and ‘ The Valley of Decision.’ 
Are there any more?”’’ Well, there are not many. Apart 
from the two books named, Mrs. Wharton has published 
in this country only ‘‘ The Greater Inclination, and Other 
Stories” (1899) and ‘‘A Gift from the Grave” (1900). 
The volume on ‘‘ The Decoratjon of Houses,” in which she 
seems to have collaborated in 1898, hardly counts, 
perhaps, among ‘‘ works.”’ Meanwhile, my correspondent 
asks, concerning her, ‘‘Is she not a second Henry James 
in the making, with, perhaps, a dash of Harland?” 
Readers are enthusiastic on the Gold Coast! 

In reply to a correspondent at Glasgow, I may mention 
that Maguire’s ‘‘ Lectures on Philosophy ”’ were published 
by Messrs. Kegan Paul in 1885 at the price of nine 
shillings. 

_Tue Bookworm. 
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Reviews. 
The Carlyle Pair. 


New Lerrers axp Memortats or Jane Wetsh Car.yte. 
Annotated by Thomas Carlyle, and Edited by Alexander 
Carlyle, with an Introduction by Sir James Crichton 
Browne. 2 vols. (John Lane. 25s. net.) 


Here, edited by one of Carlyle’s family, annotated by 
another, and introduced by a distinguished physician, we 
have the letters of Mrs. Carlyle which Froude rejected 
from his edition of her correspondence. Remainder- 
viands, therefore. And yet they fill two volumes, and 
yet they are quick and interesting as the chosen letters of 
few other men or women would be. Unfortunately (to 
our thinking) these volumes are published with a con- 
troversial purpose, and the controversy is managed in no 
judicious spirit. The controversy is, inevitably, the old 
quarrel as to Carlyle’s treatment of his wife. We have 
long had our opinion concerning the ungracious and 
indiscriminate obloquy which—like the bag of a cuttle- 
fish—darkened the literary waters on the publication of 
Froude’s biography. Doubtless that wrong to Carlyle’s 
memory needed righting, and has waited to be righted. 
We have long, also, had our own opinion concerning the 
character of Mrs. Carlyle. Doubtless it had become 
needful to say the truth on this matter: doubtless her 
unwise partisans had made it necessary. But the 
associated compilers of this book were not content with 
a moderate and judicial rectification of the sentence which 
had gone forth against Carlyle: they have swung back 
the whole length of the pendulum, and given us a Carlyle 
fit to hang beside Froude’s Mrs. Carlyle—-a hero blameless 
and long-suffering as the Tennysonian Arthur. So it was, 
and is, and will be: mankind journeys toward truth as a 
horse accomplishes a hill—by progression from side to 
side, and extreme still answers to extreme; till finally 
the mean is struck, and truth ‘attained, in somewhat the 
tardiest and clumsiest way. In fifty years, perhaps, the 
public will strike a mean between these extreme con- 
tentions concerning the Carlyle pair. Opening its slow 
mouth, it will say: ‘“‘Six of one and half-a-dozen of the 
other”—and shut it again. And it will have done 
rough justice, after its wont. Individuals may nicely allot 
the proportionate blame between the two. But for working 
purposes that rough verdict will stand, and our subtleties 
shall not avail against it. 

Dr. Crichton Browne (in his Introduction) charges it 
home against Mrs. Carlyle, and whittles away everything 
which might tell against her husband. Many of the 
notes pursue with perfect one-sidedness the guerilla-war 
against Mr. Froude and against her. We do not dispute 
that their view of Mrs. Carlyle is mainly correct. We 
think she was more ill to live with than her husband. 
Doubtless she was sharp of tongue and exacting, 
doubtless her angles grew sharper with nervous illness, 
doubtless that illness developed “* preternatural suspicion.”’ 
Very likely she exaggerated the Ashburnham affair; very 
likely she brooked ill Lady Ashburham’s conversational 
ascendency, which poached on her own perserves. But 
that Carlyle’s self-reproaches after her death were baseless 
and causeless, that he was virtually free of fault towards 
her—this we do not credit. The character of the man— 
in friction with the character of the woman—makes it 
almost impossible. That he blamed himself for airy 
trifles is like enough. It is a way men have, when their 
mind is troubled by matters they do not care to dwell 
on: as they “take out” in trifles their irritation against a 
woman for something which is no trifle. She may have 
been the more blameworthy of the two: it seems to us 
quite probable. But beyond that we think it impossible 
to go, in judging this couple of unquiet ones. They none 
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the less loved each other to the last, and it was really 
a much more successful match than one had any right to 
expect. Let it drop. 

his was a woman born for her own unhappiness, and 
scarce the happiness of others. Quite capable of passionate 
love (her letters to her husband have warmth and tender- 
ness enough), she had a mordant wit which might have 
tempted a saint from charity. It scintillates over her 
letters, and darkened her life; it is a meteor from a 
morass. Well may she write: ‘‘I might have known by 
myself that the excitability of nerves which makes amusing 
letters is very compatible with serious ailment.” That 
satiric power settled on everyone, like a mosquito. 
“Creosote” (spirit of soot) her husband called her, for 
this diabolic cleverness. Here it leaves its mark :— 


What is that quality in the skins of some women, both 
in pictures and real life, which always suggests nakedness, 
striptness? Mrs. G., for instance, reminds one always of a 
servant girl who has pulled off her gown to scrub herself at 
the pump! 


Her description has the same blood-drawing quality, as 
when she narrates the jealous outbreak of ‘‘ Geraldine ” 
(Miss Jewsbury) :— 


All yesterday . . . her vagaries exceeded my reminiscences 
of Mrs. Jordan in the Jealous Wife. Nothing but outbursts 
of impertinence and hysterics from morning till night, which 
finished off with a grand s:ene in my room after I had gone up 
to bed. Such mad lover-like jealousy on the part of 
one woman towards another, it had never entered into my 
heart to conceive. . . . 1 got her to laugh over her own 
absurdity, and, with her hair ali dishevelled, and her face all 
bewept, she thereupon sat down at my feet and—smoked a 
cigarett! ! with all the placidity in life. 


For this annoyance she revenged herself by a characteristic 
epigram :— 
T set the whole company into fits of laughter, the other day, 
by publicly saying to her after she had been flirting with 
a certain Mr. ----- that “I wondered she should expect me to 
behave decently to her after she had for a whole evening been 
mking love before my very face to another man! ” 
Audacity she dearly loved, and was tempted to the 
shocking of highly respectable people—as a laugh is 
uliarly irresistible in enh hus she records during 
er Liverpool tour, how at dinner-— 


I found the Clergyman who had preached to me in 
the morning, and three other men. If you had heard 
me “putting down virtue and all that sort of thing,” in 
opposition to the sermon I had been forced to listen to in the 
morning, you would have wondered where I had found the 
impudence. As for the arguments, I got them, of course, all 
out of you. But the best of all was to hear James Martineau 
backing me out in all that,—almost as emphatically as your- 
self could have done. In taking me down to supper he said, 
with a heavy sigh, “ that it was to be hoped the world would 
soon have heard the last of all that botheration about Virtue 
and Happiness.” He is anything but happy, I am ‘sure: a 
more concentrated expression of melancholy L never saw ina 
human face. I fancy him to be the victim of conscience, 
which is the next thing to being the victim of green tea ! 


Though under pressure of illness she in later life 
developed a certain religious tendency, it is clear that even 
her childhood made for religious indifference. She records 
how in a childish crisis she “prayed to Minerva.” ‘I 
had got converted to Paganism in the course of learning 
Latin, and Minerva was my chosen goddess.” A characte:- 
istic choice; and characteristic is another story: ‘‘ My 
mother once, after lecturing me on the impropriety of 
crying when I hurt myself, nearly fell into fits on hearing 
me fall downstairs and utter no cry after it.” An 
unchildlike strength of will was there; the same which 
maintained her fiery energy under suffering in after-life. 
The like independence was in her judgments of men and 
books, which (despite what she says concerning the 
B2 
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dispute with the clergyman) were no mere echo of 
Carlyle’s. Herself a brilliant person, she had but a 
chastened love for brilliant people. ‘‘ One brilliant person 
at a time is a charming thing,” she says; ‘‘ but a whole 
houseful of brilliant people, shining all day and every day, 
makes one of George Sand’s opinion, that good, honest 
stupidity is the best thing to associate with.” Well, we 
should most of us find it trying to live on champagne: 
and for a clever nervous woman it would be killing—she 
would find no repose, which is the central need of nervous 
ar oa Though she makes an exception in favour of 
rilliant individuals, she would scarce have lived well 
with them (was not Carlyle a brilliant individual ?); and 
her husband’s choice among them was not always to her 
a Browning, for instance, she loved not. Hear 
1eT :— 


Oh, what a fuss the Brownings made over Mazzini this 
day! My private opinion of Browning is, in spite of Mr. C.’s 
favour for him, that he is “nothing,” or very little more, 
“but fluff and feathers!” She is true and good, and the 
most womanly creature. 


Browning reciprocated these benevolent sentiments by 
pronouncing her hard and unloving. Truly she wrote: 
““T might well tell Mr. Ross when he spoke of his first 
‘remarkably disagreeable’ impression of myself: ‘of 
course, these things you know are always mutual!’”’ 
But Browning stands not alone. The young Rossetti 
carried with him into after life (as he told Hall Caine) the 
memory of ‘‘a bitter little woman,” and doubtless such 
was the effect Carlyle’s soured and ailing wife had on men 
in her later years. She can scarce have been more favoured 
by women ; yet Miss Jewsbury’s behaviour shows that she 
was capable of being greatly loved by her own sex, as 
does the behaviour of some among her servants—though 
she quotes with disbelief the common phrase “ affectionate 
of heart as a woman.”’ Whether she included Mrs. 
Browning’s poems in her admiration of Mrs. Browning 
does not appear: but she disliked ‘‘Shirley” when 
that novel appeared (its author still a mystery, as her 
inquiries show) :— 


Do not trouble to send me “Shirley”: I have just finished 
that not-masterly production. Now that this Authoress has 
left off corsing and schwearing (as my German master 
used to call it) one finds her neither very lively nor very 
original. If she have not kept company with me in 
this life, we must have been much together in some previous 
state of existence. I perceive in her book so many things I 
have said myself, printed without alteration of a word. 


Perhaps that last sentence explains the matter: Charlotte 
and Jane were too much of rival prophetesses—and Jane 
had not got her prophecies into print. It is a very bitter 
thing to be out-prophesied with one’s own prophecies. 
But the prophet Kingsley gets worse measure for ‘‘ Alton 
Locke” in a letter to Carlyle :— 


_ A mere—not very well-boiled—broth of Morning-chronicle- 
asm, in which you play the part of the tasting-bone of Poverty 
Row. An oppressive, painful book ! And then, ail 
the indignation against existing things strikes somehow so 
numbly! Like your Father whipping the bad children under 
the bedclothes ! 


In other ways, indeed, besides this, the book conveys a 
sorry impression—the prophets, and the wives of the 
a a snarling on each other and giving back snarl 
or snarl, like beasts from their neighbouring cages. Our 
Jane of the venom-dipped tongue would seem to have 
borne out Shakespeare’s impulsive dictum regarding those 
that have no music in their souls. While her first Oratorio 
(in her girlhood) ravished her, she confesses that her 
second, in maturer years, left her ‘‘ cold and critical on her 
rather hard bench ” ; alive to the conventional surroundings, 
dead to the music of the “ Messiah.” Something had 
changed in her for the worse. 
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But when all is said, let us pardon the woman who 
fought so strenuous a battle with life and her own frail 
body ; who, racked by nervous pain, sent forth letters still 
vivid with unconquerable personality. What a picture, 
for instance, is this of Count d’Orsay’s Olympian descent 
on Carlyle ! 


There stopt, with a prancing of steeds and footman thunder 
at the door, an equipage all resplendent with sky-blue and 
silver, . . from: whence emanated Count d'Orsay! 
ushered in by the small Chorley. Chorley looked “so much 
alarmed that he was quite alarming ;” his face was all the 
colours of the rainbow, the under-jaw of him went zig-zag ; 
indeed, from head to foot he was all over one universal 
quaver, partly, I suppose, from the soul-bewildering honour of 
having — borne hither in that chariot of the Sun; partly 
from apprehension of the effect which his man of Genius and 
his man of Fashion were about to produce on one another. 
sive A sight it was to make one think the millennium 
actually at hand, when the lion and the lamb, and all incom- 
patible things should consort together. Carlyle in his grey 
plaid suit, and his tub-chair, looking blandly at the Prince of 
Dandies ; and the Prince of Dandies on an opposite chair, all 
resplendent as a diamond beetle, looking blandly at him. 
D’Orsay is a really handsome man, after one has heard him 
speak and found that he has both wit and sense ; but at first 
sight his beauty is of that rather disgusting sort which seems 
to be like genius, “of no sex.” And this impression is greatly 
helped by the fantastical finery of his dress: sky-blue satin 
cravat, yards of gold chain, white French gloves, light drab 
great-coat lined with velvet of the same colour, invisible 
inexpressibles, skin-coloured and fitting like a glove, &c., &c. 
All this, as John says, is “ very absurd”; but his manners 
are manly and unaffected, and he convinces one shortly that 
in the face of all probability he is a devilish clever fellow. 
Looking at Shelley’s bust, he said, “I dislike it very much ; 
there is a sort of faces who seem to wish to swallow their 
chins, and this is one of them.” He went to Macready after 
the first performance of “ Richelieu,” and Macready asked 
him, “ What would you suggest?” ‘A little more fulness in - 
your petticoat !” answered D’Orsay. Could contempt for the 
piece have been more politely expressed ? 


The Last of the Dandies, often portrayed, never lived 
before. He lives here, set down once for all by the hand 
of a master (terms of sex would be an injustice in this 
connection). For such things, and the brilliancy of them, 
let Mrs. Carlyle be remembered. The glimpses of her 
husband, touched with character, we have not quoted, 
since our eye was rather on herself than her well-known 
husband. But we have quoted enough to show how vivid 
are even the gleanings of this remarkable and strangely- 
fortuned woman, who would have stood to the front had 
she married a sweep. 


Sane, Sensible, and Cautious, 


Sruptes 1n Conremporary Brocrarny. By James Bryce. 


(Macmillan. 10s.) 


Mr. Bryce’s merits as an historian are admitted and 
secure; but he hardly displays brilliant qualities as a 
biographical essayist. These studies are in one sense 
ambitious, since they range over personalities of very 
various kind, whose distinction was obtained in widely 
different ‘fields. Statesmen like Beaconsfield and Glad- 
stone, novelists like Trollope, historians like John Richard 
Green—such are but a few of the heterogeneous eminences 
which Mr. Bryce has elected to study. To exercise judg- 
ment indifferently in regions thus diverse presupposes a 
combination of faculties certainly not common, and con- 
siderable literary courage. Yet it is not judgment which 
these studies lack: wecan pay Mr. Bryce that compliment. 
What he has to say about each of his subjects is sane, 
sensible, dispassionate, and judicial. He has carried into 
those various fields the tone and mental habit acquired in 
historical study: you listen to a man who is above all 
cautious of excess, of anything unbalanced, who is resolute 
to treat everything with a temperate gravity and a due 
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weighing of the best authorities. But among the excesses 
which Mr. Bryce successfully avoids is novelty : his caution 
of the undue includes undue originality. The essays are 
sober with a Quakerish sobriety, which eschews the 
immoderation of anything” but the gentlest and most 
tentative originality. Nor does Mr. Bryce evince the 
biographical gift. You havea little skirmishing introduc- 
tion, a somewhat arid and formal biographical ‘‘ sketch,” 
recalling a work of reference, and then the study. On 
this trite model most of the essays are framed. 

In such a purely literary subject as Trollope the absence 
of brilliancy and the decorous correctness are specially 
apparent. Anthony Trollope is an eminently decorous 
subject, hard to treat with brilliancy, and giving scant 
room for obtrusive originality of criticism at this time of 
day. Singularly Britannic, rendering with placid and 
equable success the drab surfaces of English middle-class 
life (itself the very formulation of correct and bovine 
‘mediocrity), he was the apotheosis of talent, almost 
challenging you to distinguish it from genius. His special 
merit Mr: Bryce states carefully and clearly:— ~- 


The conspicuous merit of Trollope’s novels is their value as 
pictures of contemporary manners. If even his best- 
drawn characters are not far removed from the common- 
place, this helps to make them fairly represent the current 
habits and notions of their time. They are the same people 
we meet in the street or at a dinner-party; and they are 
mostly seen under no more exciting conditions than those of 
a hunting-meet, or a lawn-tennis match, or an afternoon tea. 
They are flirting or talking for effect, or scheming for some 
petty temporary end; they are not under the influence of 
strong passions, or forced into striking situations. . . . . 
For this reason again they represent faithfully the ordinary 
surface of English upper and upper middle-class society. 
— Nor, again, has anyone more skilfully noted and set 
down those transient tastes and fashions which are, so to 
speak, the trimmings of the dress and which will 
have an interest for one who, a century or two hence, feels 
the same curiosity about our manners as we feel about those 
of the subjects of King George the Third. 


That is not only true, but the truth; and equally 
impossible is it to dissent from Mr. Bryce’s comparison 
with Jane Austen. The following passage, indeed, 
reminds us of Macaulay’s remarks concerning Jane 
Austen’s discrimination of common-place characters :— 


His wings never raised him far 
above the level floor of earth. But within that limited range 
he had surprising fertility. His clerical portrait gallery is 
the most complete that any English novelist has given us. 
No two faces are exactly alike, and yet all are such people as 
one might see any day in the pulpit. So again there is 
scarcely one of his stories in which a young lady is not 
engaged formally or practically, to two men at the same time, 
or one man more or less committed to two women; yet no 
story repeats exactly the situation, or raises the problem of 
honour and duty in quite the same form as it appears in the 
stories that went before. 


But all this, if undeniably true, is undeniably trite: we 
have heard it all before, nor does the author redeem the 
familiarity of matter by any novelty of presentment. 
Neither does he convey to us any very intimate impressions 
concerning the character of the novelist, so like Thackeray 
in his great stature and John Bullism, so different in his 
art. There is, perhaps, somewhat more of novelty in the 
a passage, which sums Trollope’s structural 

elects :— 


He crowded his canvas with figures; he pursued the 
fortunes of three or four sets of people at the same time, caring 
little how the fate of the one set affected that of the others ; he 
made his novel a sort of chronicle, which you might open 
anywhere and close anywhere, instead of a drama animated 
by one idea and converging towards one centre. He neglected 
the art which uses incidents small in themselves to lead up 
to the denotiement and make it more striking. He took little 
pains with his diction, seeming not to care how he said what 
he had to say. 


His range was not wide. 
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The last sentence applies very much to the writer 
himself. In the passa we have quoted, for example, 
the language has as Tittle freshness as the criticism. 
‘Wings never raised him far above the level floor of: 
earth,” “crowded his canvas with figures,’ ‘‘led up to 
the denotiement” ; this ragotit of stale imagery and juice-- 
less phrase serves nowise to brighten a common-sensible 
and judicious but unoriginal essay. 

Mr. Bryce, however, can do better than this. When he 
deals with an historian like J. R. Green he is on his own 
ground, and even the style seems to undergo a perceptible 
quickening. If not striking or nervous, it is no longer 
weary, half-hearted, and slovenly. The biographical por- 
tion is fleshless and unattractive; but his study of Green 
is alert, discriminating, and sympathetic: it adds to one’s 
understanding of the man and his work. Mr. Bryce has 
here the additional advantage of personal acquaintance 
with Green, and gives us some real picture of his per- 
sonality :— 

Such talk has rarely been heard in our time, so gay was it, 
so vivid, so various, so full of anecdote and illustration, so 
acute in criticism, so candid in consideration, so graphic in 
description, so abundant in sympathy, so flashing of insight, 
so full of colour and emotion as well as of knowledge and 
thought. One had to forbid oneself to visit him in the evening, 
because it was impossible to get away before two o'clock in 
the morning. His appreciation of whatever had any 
worth in it, his comments and replies, so stimulated the 
interlocutor’s mind, that it moved faster and could hit upon 
apter expressions than at any other time. 


That is well; but better is this which follows: it realises 
for us essential and characteristic traits :— 
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When he went out to dinner, he noted every person present 
whom he had not known before, and could tell you afterwards 
something about them. He had a theory, so to speak, about 
each of them, and indeed about everyone with whom he 
exchanged a dozen words. When he read the newspaper, 
he seemed to squeeze all the juice out of it in a few 
minutes. Nor was it merely the large events which fixed 
his mind; he drew from stray notices of minor current 
matters evidence: of principles or tendencies which escaped 
other peoples’ eyes. He had the Herodotean quality 
of reckoning nothing, however small or apparently remote 
from the main studies of his life, to be trivial or unfruitful. 
His imagination vitalised the small things, and found a place 
for them in the pictures he was always sketching out. To 
give literary form to everything was a necessity of his 
intellect. He could not tell an anecdote or repeat a conversa- 
tion without unconsciously dramatizing it, putting into 
people’s mouths better phrases than they would have them- 
selves employed, and giving a finer point to the moral which 
the incident expressed. Verbal accuracy suffered, but what 
he thought the inner truth came out the more fully. 


That is a vital and salient bit of portraiture; and 
Mr. Bryce’s discussion of Green’s work is on a level with 
it. Indeed, the character and the work are one, and are 
made reciprocally to illustrate each other. In proportion, 
in fact, as these essays approach or recede from Mr. Bryce’s 
proper domain of history, they approach or recede from 
excellence. Had he narrowed his scope, and eliminated 
the biographical element, we might have praised the whole 
as we can only praise a part. 


Totemism and Primaeval Marriage. 


Socotra, Oricins. By Andrew Lang. Primat Law. By 
J.J. Atkinson. (Longmans. 10s. 6d.) 
Tue late Mr. Atkinson’s essay comes second in this volume, 
but its subject-matter places it first in order of time. It 
deals, to use the author’s own words, with “‘ man in the 
brutal stage,” or, rather, with the anthropoid ancestor 
of man. That distant fellow whom Stevenson calls ‘‘ pro- 
bably arboreal” has come down to earth, however, when 
Mr. Atkinson takes up the tale. His studies of native 
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manners and customs, during the thirty years and more 
which he spent in New Caledonia, led him to form an 
hypothesis, presented in this essay, as to the evolution 
of Primal Law, which he conceives to have been con- 
cerned with the relations between the sexes. His atten- 
tion has been mainly directed to the curious custom of 
“‘ brother and sister avoidance,’ which obtained amongst 
the natives who surrounded him :— 


The rigorous severity of this particular law in daily action 
is almost incredible. In New Caledonia, for instance, all 
intercourse between brother and sister by speech or sign 
is absolutely forbidden from a very early age. . . . They 
cannot mention each other’s names, and if the sister’s name 
is mentioned publicly before the brother, he will show much 
embarrassment, and if it is repeated he will retire pre- 
cipitately. She can eat nothing he has carried or cooked. 

They remain interested in each other’s welfare. 


Mr. Atkinson’s theory attempts to explain the origin 
of this custom in anthropoid times, hen he assumes 
a sort of patriarchal system, which yielded to a stage 
in which a son was permitted to dwell within the paternal 
band but was compelled to seek a mate from without that 
band. The argument is very complete and interesting, 
but its details are hardly of a nature to be discussei 
here; indeed, we scarcely understand for what readers 
this essay is intended. We can only say that this re- 
markable custom of ‘ avoidance ””—now entirely extinct 
under European influence--appears to us to have been 
explained in sound and logical fashion, without the 
assumption of anything incompatible with the somewhat 
scanty data—resting mainly on the accounts of native 
observers—which we possess concerning the habits of 
the anthropoid apes. 

Mr. Lang’s essay deals with a much later period. That 
its value is hardly scientific may be gathered from his 
remarks upon the “‘ creature, half-ape, half-human 
on which [ venture to express no opinion: as not being 
persuaded that man ever had such a direct ancestor.” 
This sentence puts us out of temper with Mr. Lang at 
once. What meaning has the word “direct”? Does he 
mean -that man had such an indirect ancestor, and, if 
so, what was his direct ancestor? Or does he wish us 
to understand that he prefaces a supposed scientific essay 
by questioning the established and central fact upon 
which its only value can depend ? 

Let us pass on, then, to Mr. Lang's Theory of the Origin 
of 'Totemism, for the subject is an interesting one, and bas 
been discussed by many previous writers. For a definition 
we will quote Mr. Lang’s own words: ‘‘ The tribe contains 
a number of totem kindreds, that is, of sets of kins 
deriving their names from totems, plants, animals, or other 
objects in nature.” Mr. Lang gives an admirable account 
of the various theories which have been propounded to 
explain this custom. Their name is legion. Mr. Jevons 
suggested that a primaeval human group jointly and 
deliberately selected and retained a totem, under the belief 
that animals were powerful and gifted personalities, whose 
friendship was worth the having; that ‘‘men made a 
covenant with Bear, or Wolf, as Israel did with Jehovah.”’ 
There are also many savage speculations as to the origin of 
totemism. ‘‘The most common savage myth is of the 
Darwinian variety, each totem kin is descended from, or 
evolved out of, the plant or animal type which supplies its 
totem.”’ In 1884 Mr. Lang himself guessed that ‘‘ People 
united by contiguity, and by the blind sentiment of 
kinship not yet brought into explicit consciousness, might 
mark themselves by a badge, and might thence derive a 
name, and, later, might invent a myth of their descent 
from the object which the badge represented.” That 
guess does not now appear satisfactory to Mr. Lang. His 
present theory is that the small primaeval groups, at first 
anonymous, had to be identified by a local habitation and 
a name. This was accomplished by utilising the name of 
some plant or animal to which they were thought to bear 
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a resemblance or which was suggested to them or to their 
neighbours by some fancied trait or character. Totemism 
—_ subsequently as an effort to explain the name of the 
clan. 

Long ago, Mr. Herbert Spencer—as every reader of his 
‘“* Principles of Sociology ’’ knows—advanced the theory 
that totemism originated in the familiar custom of giving 
“animal nicknames.” This theory, like those of Lord 
Avebury and some half-dozen other writers, derives from 
individuals, in one way or other, the most archaic names 
of human groups. Mr. Lang’s theory maintains that the 
name was that of a group from the first. He disposes 
most curtly and unconvincingly of Mr. Spencer by saying, 
‘No theory which starts from au individual male ancestor, 
and his name bequeathed to his descendants, can’ be 
correct.” Then it seems to us a pity to have bound Mr. 
Atkinson’s ‘‘ Primal Law” between the same boards. 
Mr. Spencer may quite well be wrong, but such a serious 
thinker needs much more controverting than Mr. Lang has 
seen fit to employ. For ourselves, we would incline to 
a theory which fitted in more closely than Mr. Lang’s 
with the probable biological facts. He has begged the 
question of the period at which totemism arose. If he can 
demonstrate that there was a stage when women ruled, 
and that totemism arose so early as that, then well and . 
good. On the contrary, he expressly says, “‘ We are 
presuming that the jealousy of the elder males drove the 
younger males out of the group, or at least compelled them 
to bring in females from other groups, which would mean 
war.” This seems to us practically to invalidate the 
author’s arguments against such scientific writers as Mr. 
Spencer and Lord Avebury. 

However, Mr. Lang is always interesting and always 
amusing. And if you are interested in Totemism, you 
will certainly find the subject very completely discussed 
here, and abundance of varying opinion, of varying weight, ~ 
on which to decide. But you must take a rest and gain 
a different mood before donning your thinking-cap, and 
going on to ‘‘ Primal Law.” 


-— 


Minor and Modest. 


Between THE Licuts. By Alice Herbert. 
3s. 6d. net.) 
Hernxstus AND OrtHER Poems. 
(Grant Richards.) 
Tae flight of poems which has of late alighted on our 
desk is not brilliant, and suggests that poetry more than 
shares the general eclipse which seems to have obscured 
literature. Much of it belongs to that absolutely feeble 
kind which makes one marvel how any publisher should 
incur —e for it; and some is without elementary 
sense or knowledge of technique, in its simplest meaning. 
Yet we are happy to note at least one quite truthful voice 
among the crowd of imitators, or those without even the 
originality to imitate. Mrs. Herbert’s ‘‘ Between the 
Lights” is quite minor and modest; it has no great 
technical accomplishment, sense of form, or gift of 
diction; it is written in language sometimes over-near 
to the domestic language of a cultivated woman—the 
language of serious and thoughtful letters and so forth. 
Yet the plain sincerity of it lifts it into line with poetry. 
It bears the impress of a woman who has felt, thought, 
and suffered—felt and suffered with dignity and intel- 
ligence. ‘* The Widow ” has dri matic point and a feeling 
which at times is not far short of intensity. These are 
some of its stanzas :— 
While you lived, while you lived, did I often turn and 
leave you? 
—e the sunshine lightly till it faded from the 
SKY! 
It has left a bitter darkness. 
grieve you, 
You may take your great revenge again, beloved, — 
you may die. 


(John Lane. 


By Arthur Stringer. 


Come again, and if I 
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I have sinned against the light, for I have always 
understood. 

I have known the wean and sullied from the lovely 
and the good. 

Heart and soul of me could read you: and I read and 
turned away, : 

But I never turned so far or lay so cold as you to-day. 


7 . * * 
Nay, I know—laugh to know—that you never can go 
free ! 
There is no heaven sweet enough to drown your need 
of me. 


Under the very smile of God you listen for my voice. 

Will they let you hear its breaking when they bid you 
to rejoice ? 

For me with all my folly, and for me with all my sin, 

You would wait with heaven before you, and refuse to 


enter in. 

And I, for just one hour of you, to feel your touch 
again, 

Would give—O words, O dreams, how late! how utterly 
in vain! 


That is a fine close to the first of our quoted stanzas. A 
kindred, if less concentrated touch, is in other of the 
lyrics, longer or shorter, such as ‘‘ Unremembering 
Spring,” for example. Nor can we part from the volume 
without quoting a sonnet with much beauty of feeling and 
expression, ‘‘ Love”? :—- 

What can I sing of you, last, dearest, best ? 

You, not my lover as the world counts love, 

You, whose rare touch is such a sweet unrest, 

That, fearing, it grows rarer. You who prove 

In spite of all the world’s sad wisdom told, 

That Love can live, with all its earthly fire, 

Yet unfulfilled. Not cold the lips—not cold, 

That will not dare to drink of their desire. 

Beloved, if the sword that guards the door 

Fell from our angel’s hand and left it wide, 

Should we dare enter? Is it less or more 

Of Paradise that lies the other side? 

More than I give you could I hardly give: 

More than I have I could not bear and live. 


There is a reticence and dignity of utterance in this which 
fitly matches the substance. 

Mr. Arthur Stringer, whose work we have also singled 
out from the rest, is in precise antithesis to Mrs. Herbert. 
He is a careful student of form, and his diction is 
elaborately rich. It is all, however, in the fashionable 
manner of the day—half Tennyson, half Swinburne ; 
and there is a lack of central substance, of any authentic 
originality of feeling or idea, when we pierce the veil 
of artistically woven language. Of Mr. Siringer’s style 
this is a specimen :— 

Then did your body seem a temple white 

And I a worshipper who found therein 

No god beyond the gracious marble, yet 

Most meekly kneeled, and learned that I must love. 
The bloom of youth was on your sunburnt cheek, 
The streams of life sang through your violet veins, 
The midnight velvet of your tangled hair 

Lured, as a twilight rill, my passionate hands ; 
The muscles ran and rippled on your back 

Like wind on evening waters, and your arm 
Seemed one to cherish, or as sweetly crush. 

The odour of your body sinuous 

And saturate with sun and sea-air was 

As Lesbian wine to me, and all your voice 

A pain that took one back to times unknown. 


That has colour, and a certain imagination; its merit is 
evident ; yet we feel that we have heard a like strain 
from many modern harps. That is the drawback of Mr. 
Stringer’s craftsmanlike book, ‘‘ Hephestus”: it is an 
exercise in a familiar kind, it is imitative. But admitting 
this, in its kind it is good. 
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Oxford and Change. 


Oxrorp at THe Cross Roars. By Percy Gardner. 


(A. & C. Black. 2s. 6d. nett.) 


Tae reader of ‘‘ Oxford at the Cross Roads’’ will naturally 
ask himself the question—Where do the diverging paths 
lead? A possible reply would be that one leads to the 
inclusion of archaeology in the final honour school of 
litterae humaniores, and the other doesn’t. The answer is 
unfair, but it is not altogether unnatural. Prof. Gardner 
is an archaeologist of distinction who has made not a few 
valuable contributions to our knowledge of classical 
antiquity. Naturally he sees with disappointment the 
branch of study in which he is particularly interested 
comparatively neglected in the University; he sees an 
irresistible attraction drawing the majority of the best 
men of every year towards ‘‘ greats” ; now and then one 
of them warms into a St. Martin’s summer of polite 
learning, discovers the Discourses of Christ or the Hymns 
of Boechylides, or the Palace of Minos, and satisfies 
Prof. Gardner’s severest requirements ; but’ too often they 
forsake the skirts of alma mater, forget all about the idol 
Besas and the astrologer Petosiris, provoke the contempt 
of Prof. Ubrich von Wilamowitz-Moellendorff, and become, 
Viceroy of India like Lord Curzon, or High Commissioner 
of South Africa like Lord Milner, or write ‘ Dolly 
Dialogues ” like Mr. Anthony Hope. Pity the sorrows of 
an archaeologist! The above is something of a parody of 
Prof. Gardner’s attitude. He admits it to be both neces- 
sary and desirable that ‘‘ greats” should be something 
more than a training for the scholar, and that it is the 
function of a university to educate the man of affairs and 
the man of letters as well as the man of research. He 
believes it to be possible so to modify the Oxford system 
as to adapt it to the uirements of each of the three. 
He takes a broad and liberal view of the place of a 
University in the life of the nation, and in advocating the 
claims of research he befriends other studies besides those 
in which he is primarily interested. The main feature in 
his scheme is the institution in the Final School of a system 
of alternatives among which each student should take his 
choice ; he would give greater inducements to research by 
making it more profitable for examination purposes; and 
he would attach more importance to the achievement of 
solid and original work than is possible under the present 
system. It is impossible not to feel a good deal of 
sympathy with his object. But he does not seem to us 
fully to appreciate the danger of altering a course 
which, though open to criticism from many sides, has 
been upon the whole an admitted success. It may be 
granted. that original werk finds scant recognition in 
the University. But ought such recognition to be found 
for it in an ordinary degree examination ? We are familiar 
with the theses turned out by the score from American 
universities. Their intrinsic value as a rule is little 
enough, for they are the work of immature craftsmen, who 
are not yet masters of their tools. And it appears to us 
to be of the utmost importance that the man who proposes 
to carry on any branch of original research should first be 
trained by a course which aims solely at educating the 
mental faculties, and not at all at producing tangible 
achievements of learning. We would reserve for post- 
graduate study what Prof. Gardner would include in the 
reparation for a degree. Encourage research in Oxford 
y all means, but let it be carried on by men who have 
received such a training and equipment as the “ greats”’ 
course can give them. No doubt there are men who go 
down from Oxford believing that they have taken all 
knowledge to be their province, and ready to write essays, 
as the typical Balliol man was once supposed to be, on 
‘The world ; its past history and future prospects.” Dus 
the training which will eradicate vanity and folly isuu 
the minds of the vain and foolish has yet to be invented. 
We do not believe that the ‘‘ greats’’ course encourages 
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superficiality ; we do believe that it discourages that worst 
of mental vices, the pedantry of the half-learned. In 
calling attention to the neglect of research in Oxford, 
Prof. Gardner has performed a public service. He has 
— to a great and conspicuous defect, of which Oxford 
1erself began some years ago to be conscious, and to the 
significance of which she is not yet fully awakened. In 
proposing to remedy it by altering ‘ greats,” he appears 
to us to be adopting mistaken means to a desirable end ; 
and we venture to suggest that if he had himself had his 
preliminary training in that school, he would have learned 
to take a less extreme view of its deficiencies, and would 
have discovered that it is not incompatible with the 
methods and ideals of true scholarship. 





Shakespeare’s Portrait. 


A New Porrrait or SuakespeareE. By John Corbin. (John 
Lane. 5s. net.) 


‘lus book raises a very interesting discussion. The “ new 
portrait” of the title is the Ely Palace. Portrait, now in 
the Stratford Museum; and the book considers the 
respective claims of this and of another portrait in that 
collection (the alleged original of the Droeshout engraving) 
to be original paintings of Shakespeare. Shakespeare 
portraits are perilous things. In the later eighteenth 
century “originals” were manufactured wholesale, 
generally by painting a new head on an old picture of 
anyone the forger came across. One of these men, Holder, 
after describing an “ original” made out of a Dutch 
admiral, says: ‘‘1 afterwards made another Shakespeare 
worth a score such as theabove.’’ As Mr. Corbin observes, 
this ‘‘ other” Shakespeare of Holder (which has not been 
traced) is a lurking terror to all who have to do with 
supposed —— portraits of Shakespeare. The only 
portraits which certainly belong to the poet’s time are the 
engraving by Droeshout prefixed to the Folio, and the 
Stratford bust. They agree in general features, such as 
the contour of the face, the moustache, the domed fore- 
head ; but differ in details, such as the nose, which is so 
much shorter in the bust that it is suggested it may be 
due to a fracture of the stone in carving the bust. 

The Ely portrait was discovered by a Bishop of Ely in 
1846, in a second-hand dealer’s shop. It was found to 
have an inscription, giving the date 1603, at 39, which 
agrees with Shakespeare’s age in that year. The inscrip- 
tion is in the block p eect. usually employed in paintings 
of the early seventeenth century ; and the portrait has an 
evident resemblance to the Droeshout engraving. Many 
good critics (including the Director of the National Portrait 
Gallery) believe it to be a genuine painting of the 
seventeenth century, whether or not it be a portrait of 
Shakespeare. The colours are too thin for any picture 
underneath, nor is there any such trace where they have 
been removed by scrubbing. For the picture has been 
scrubbed, and restored in parts, though the upper portion 
of the face is luckily pretty safe. The inscription bears 
trace of repainting only in one minute portion-—enough, 
however, to make it insecure evidence. The hair and 
moustache are auburn, as they are said to have been in 
the Stratford bust; but the eyes are greenish-gray, while 
the Stratford eyes were hazel. The dress has a general 
resemblance to that in Droeshout’s engraving. 

The painting which is claimed as the original of 
Droeshout’s engraving has practically no history. It 
belonged to a private person, and is on a panel. It exactly 
resembles the engraving, save that the face is painted with 
somewhat more skill. Setting aside the opinions of 
judges, which vary greatly, Mr. Corbin’s , arguments 
against it are these. The inscription is not in block 
letters, but in freehand characters, which are seldom 
found in paintings of the supposed time. There is clearly 
another picture underneath—a suspicious thing, seeing 
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the habits of forgers. The moustache corresponds with 
that in the later prints of Droeshout’s engraving, not with 
that in the original state, before thé engraving had been 
tampered with (as it has very largely). Now the original 
painting should correspond in this point with the original 
engraving. It looks as if it had been made after the 
engraving, and from a late state of it. Finally, the points 
of bad drawing in the dress, which the engraving shows, 
are exaggerated in the painting. We should expect an 
original painting rather to correct this bad drawing. 
These are certainly points against the picture. In the 
Ely painting, on the other hand, we find just such 
improvement in the drawing of the dress as seems to 
suggest how Droeshout’s mistakes came about; while the 
moustache corresponds with that in the first state of the 
engraving. Without following the matter into more 
subtle and artistic details, it must be said that Mr. Corbin 
makes it plausible that the Ely picture is an original 
portrait of the poet, though not perhaps the original of 
the engraving; while he certainly shows a case against 
the supposed Droeshout original.. And there the thing 
must for the present stand. 


Other New Books. 


Tue History or tHe Hawrrey Famuy. By Florence 
Molesworth Hawtrey. 2 Vols. (Allen. 21s, net.) 


‘* Have regard to thy name: for that shall continue with 
thee above a thousand great treasures of gold.”” This text 
from ‘‘ Ecclesiasticus ’’ appears on the title page of this 
work, and it accurately indicates its inspiration and 
limitations. Miss Hawtrey has had regard to her family 
name, but very little regard for the outside reader. Her 
preface does nothing for him; it promises him no reward 
for his toil in reading nearly a thousand pages. The 
Hawtrey family is a very old one, and according to a note 
in its pedigree preserved at the Bodleian Library, was “‘ of 
a noble estimation in Normandy before the Norman 
Conquest.’’ However, four-fifths of Miss Hawtrey’s pages 
are concerned with the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, 
and with family comings and goings. The lack of index 
makes the book difficult to explore. 








RaMBLeS IN WoMANLAND. 
Windus. 3s. 6d. net.) 


Max O’Rewt has rambled a good deal over all manner of 
subjects ; he has generally n amusing, always super- 
ficially observant, and occasionally witty. In the present 
volume he combines epigrams (divided into labelled 
sections) with more or less serious matter. We find 
neither the epigrams nor the serious matter greatly to our 
taste. The epigrams are of the obvious order and the 
seriousness appears to be inspired by an amiable but 
undiscerning sentiment. As achampion of women Max 
O’Rell reminds us of the astute lecturer who states a 
onesided case to an appreciative audience, and states it 
without distinction; as a critic of women he merely 
indulges in generalizations which are practically value- 
less. We do not find this kind of thing in the least 
stimulating :— 


By Max O’Rell.. (Chatto and 


Passion excites vanity, noise, envy : it plays to the gallery. 
Love seeks retirement, and prefers a moss bank against some 
wall covered ‘with ivy, some solitude where silence is so 
perfect that two hearts can hear each other beat, where 
space is so small that lips must forcibly meet. 


As for the epigrams, we must quote to show their 
quality :— 

Many virtues, when carried too far, become vices. 

In love it is better to be a creditor than a debtor. 
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All the efforts that an old woman makes to hide her age 
only help to advertise it louder. 

If a man is not to a certain extent ill at ease in the presence 
of a woman, you may be quite sure that he does not really 
love her. 


These sayings illustrate fairly the quality of Max O’Rell’s 
work in the present volume. We have no doubt a great 
many people will enjoy the book, and the enjoyment will 
be innocent and wholesome. For ourselves, we prefer 
stronger meat. 





Twenty-Six Historic Sars. By Frederick Stanhope Hill. 
(Putnams.) 


Tis volume contains the story of certain famous vessels 
of war in the navies of the United States and of the 
Confederate States of America. We are not, therefore, 
carried back to the fighting days about which romance 
has so gloriously gathered, though in this record there is 
no lack of romance. Says the author, proudly, in his 
preface: ‘‘ From colonial days to this the doings of our 
men of the sea have been of resplendent character.” The 
passion for the sea was in the blood, and necessity found 
material ready. The earliest colonial life demanded water- 
traffic, and with expansion of commerce the ships of the 
New World sailed into the waters of the Old. The history 
of the founding of the American Navy is astonishingly 
concrete ; it sprang into being at a bound, and its hero 
was the splendid and immortal Paul Jones. The fight 
between the ‘‘ Bon Homme Richard” and the “Serapis”’ 
was as fine a piece of work as any on record, and the 
dramatic conclusion, when the conquerors had to leave 
their sinking ship for the surrendered ‘‘ Serapis,” remains, 
in its way, unapproached. The author’s account of this 
great fight is necessarily brief, as are also his other 
records, but they are succinct and clearly stated. The 
book covers the period 1775-1902, and naturally concludes 
with the recent Spanish War. Amongst the ships dealt 
with are the “‘ Laurence,”’ the ‘‘ Monitor,” the “‘ Kearsage,” 
the ‘‘ Alabama,” and the ‘‘ Tennessee,” and the volume 
contains many interesting portraits and illustrations. The 
author naturally has enthusiasm and believes in the future 
of his country’s fighting fleet. Of the present officers and 
men he says: “‘ Happily in them is still found—even as 
when Paul Jones hoisted the rattlesnake flag at the mast+ 
head of the ‘ Alfred’ a century and a quarter ago 

the true strength of the Navy of the Republic.” 


= 7 River. By Edgar Mayhew Bacon. (Putman’s 
ons. 


Tue author presents in this work the gist of many volumes 
dealing with the traditions and history and manners of 
the Valley of the Hudson River; he has also added some 
hitherto unpublished material: but the result is a pot- 

urri, disjointed, satisfying neither on the historical, 
egendary, nor picturesque side. There is the usual implied 
consciousness of the impossibility of exhaustively treating 
so vast a subject in a single volume: but is the subject 
really so vast? The river, no doubt, is rich in legends 
and historic associations, and every mile of it from ocean 
to source crowded with reminders of the early explorers, 
of the Indian wars, of the Colonies’ struggles. Mr. Bacon 
knows his subject well, but the book for all that is largely 
for American readers. 

It is a history, perhaps complete, perhaps glorified, and 
suffering from the usual faults when the subject is treated 
topically instead of consecutively. The historical part is 
snatchy and the legendary rather sparse; unless it be 
contained in the abundance of small type introduced by 
way of quotation. But the fascinating feature of the book is 
the ten-foot map showing the valley of this great river with 
its twin rail of steel on either bank stretching endlessly. On 
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this map are indicated the riverside residences of moneyed 
America, but there is no gossip about these millionaires, 
no hint as to what their mansions cost, or who laid out 
their Italian gardens; but there are patches of the War of 
Independence, suggestive of American magazines, and 
patches of Aaron Burr; there are comparisons between 
the early Dutch settlers and their prototypes in the Trans- 
vaal: such things do not make desperately interesting 
reading to the average English reader. The volume is 
splendidly produced, and weighs four pounds five ounces, 
o light task. 


Fiction. 


Tae Hux or Trovste. By Arthur C. Benson. (Isbister. 
6s.) 


Tis volume consists of twelve short studies, or, to be 
more accurate, of twelve studies in the phases of a single 
emotion, That emotion is fear. Sometimes it is the 
brute, unreasoning fear that makes a man cower beneath 
the terror of his own thoughts. Sometimes it is the 
fear of one conscious of an intangible something lurking 
in the midst of the most harmless external phenomena. 
Sometimes it is the soul’s terror before the certitude of 
a tribunal other than that of one’s fellow men. But always 
the atmosphere is oneof dread. But with this atmosphere 
of dread there is the consolation of spiritual courage 
arriving ultimately at the tranquil and steadfast recog- 
nition of the soul’s freedom through death. 

Perhaps “‘ The Gray Cat” is the most typical of these 
stories, because in it we have the combination of physica! 
and spiritual fear culminating in absolute tind peace. 
In it, too, is the fear of place which very few authors— 
Edgar Allen Poe is, of course, one of them—can interpret 
more convincingly than can Mr. Benson. A knight, 
Sir James Leigh, lived with his wife and his only child 
Roderick in a lonely valley of the Welsh hills. Now on 
the summit of a neighbouring mountain, shadowed by 
a cruel peak, was a certain dark pool which had an evil 
name and which the boy discovered for himself by 
accident. He is forbidden to go there again, but in spite 
of his promise he revisits the place and there he finds the 
gray cat. The cat is glad to see him and purrs with 

leasure, and he returns and visits it again. And little 

y little the idea of the gray cat banishes all other 
thoughts from his mind. It becomes the secret sin. At 
first the cat had refused to leave the vicinity of the pool, 
but afterwards it visited him at all times and places. 
And once he awoke suddenly and found the cat watching 
him with a gleam of hatred in its eyes, and though it 
came wheedling up to him on the instant he could not 
forget that look. The idea of the cat haunts his dreams. 
He falls ill, and a priest watches at his bedside, knowing 
well that it is the boy’s soul as well as his life that is at 
stake. And ‘‘a small and shadowy thing, like a wren, 
only white with dusky spots upon it,” came from the boy’s 
mouth, and the priest knew that it was a human soul :— 


Then the priest was aware of a strange and horrible thing; 
there sprang softly on to the bed the form of the great gray cat, 
very lean and angry, which stood there, as though ready to 
spring upon the bird, which hopped hither and thither, as 
though careless of what might be. . . . Then the priest 
signed the cross and said “In Nomine”; and as the holy 
words fell on the air, the cat looked fiercely at the bird, but 
seemed to shrink into itself ; and then it slipped away. 


At last, after a terrible ordeal of watching and prayer, 
and in spite of ‘‘a creeping blackness” that had over- 
shadowed the bird, it returns to the boy, and he lives and 
his soul is saved. 
The black form shrank and slipped aside, and seemed to 
fall on the ground ; and outside there was a shrill and bitter 
cry which echoed horribly on the air. 
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And that is how the secret sin, which is also the secret 
terror, was finally mastered. The restraint and almost 
archaic simplicity of Mr. Benson’s style are admirably 
suitable to these tales of mediaeval mysticism. 


Wuar Berett a Bristo: Traper. By J. Johnson. (Henry 


J. Drane. 6s.) 


WE think that Mr. J. Johnson may possibly “‘ find himself ”’ 
in his next novel. A Freneh writer has said aptly 
that young writers give their minds much exercise 
and little food, and the saying certainly applies with 
justice to ‘‘ What Befell a Bristol Trader,” which we take 
to be the first essay at novel writing by an unpractised 
hand. The defect of the story is that it is full of hurried 
incidents, and that the unresting author never develops 
his situation adequately. Mr. Johnson brings together a 
mixed company on the deck of a merchant barque of the 
eighteenth century, and unfolds scene after scene with a 
prodigality that ends by leaving the reader a little sceptical 
and a little indifferent. The artistic strength of the novel 
is, that, despite its somewhat crude local colour and 
amateurish plot, the characters are living individual 
people, who seem to have strayed by chance into naively 
make-believe surroundings. Should the author make a 
second attempt we advise him to write a novel of character 
study and eschew incident. Incident and action are not 
artistically ends in themselves, but must be treated as 
inevitable steps in the development of the whole theme. 
If we are to consider ‘‘ What Befell a Bristol Trader” 
simply as an imitative narrative of the eighteenth century 
we must pronounce it to be a failure, but a failure which 
offers hopes of Mr. Johnson’s success in the field of the 
novel of character. 





Notes on Novels. 


[These notes on the Week's Fiction are not necessarily final, 
Reviews of a selection will follow.] 


CaTuerine STERLING. By Norma Lorimer. 


The story opens in Yokohama. ‘‘‘A marriage in the 
sight of God, but without benefit of clergy?’ the girl 
asked.” She consented, and that is the initial situation. 
The man died, and the girl unexpectedly came into a 
fortune through a gold find in Klondyke. Then the 
story moves westward. We have pictures of Italy, and 
at last, London. The problem is worked out in “‘ Society.” 
(Heinemann. 6s.) 


oe 


Tue Heprew. By Jonn A. Srevarr. 


** A story of the time.” The Hebrew on the cover wears 
a frockcoat, and appears to be counting out gold coins on a 
table. But the story opens in Cherry Tree Court, a 
typical slum, and is largely concerned with Whitechapel 
poverty. The central figure is an Irish clergyman, the 
vicar of an East-end parish. Mr. Steuart, who is the 
author of ‘‘ The Minister of State,” has made a Jalorious 
study of his subject. (Hodder and Stoughton. 6s.) 


Pies 1x Clover. By Fraxx Danpsy. 


A long story of modern political and social life. The 
father of the heroine was a rising politician whose career 
is described with frequent reference to recent political 
events. Aline makes a tragic marriage in the third 
chapter, and then we are in the whirlpool. There are 
Jews, millionaires, politicians, dukes, South African specu- 
lators, and all the familiar figures of this school of 
contemporary romance. Part of the action takes place at 


the Cape. (Heinemann. 6s.) 
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Sray-at-Homes. By L. B. Watrorp. 


A domestic story. Most of the action passes at an 
English country house, in which there are three daughters, 
one of whom has become imbued with the modern passion 
for self-realization. There are visits to London for the 
season, but the story has a quiet atmosphere. It originally 
pone in the weekly edition of ‘The Times.” 
(Longmans. 6s.) 


No Hero. By E. W. Hornuna. 


A story, told in the first person, which opens with a 
letter and the question: ‘‘Has no writer ever dealt with 
the dramatic aspect of an unopened cnvelope?’’ The 
letter results in an interview with the lady of the narrator's 
aforetime affection, and his departure on a mission to save 
her son from certain foolish complications. The unravel- 
ment is ingenious, and the story is well-written and high- 
spirited. (Smith, Elder. 3s. 6d.) 


A Borouer Quixote. By Dovetas BLackpury. 


A Boer story by the author of ‘ Prinsloo of Prins- 
loosdorp.” The narrative has reality and a point of view. 
** The mistakes I have made—and I admit they are many 
—will help the world to know the real character of many 
of my countrymen, among whom I have been as a Don 
Quixote, fighting on behalf of Great Britain against the 
folly and ignorance that have caused such loss and 
suffering.” The book is inscribed to Robert Douglas 
Clark, ‘‘ whose culture, wit, and humour have established 
a literary standard in South Africa.” (Blackwood. 6s.) 


Tae Man or Letters. By Sir Georce Doveras, Barr. 


A slow-moving story of two friendships, one of which, 
beginning with great promise, ended badly, the other, 
beginning indifferently, ended well. The Man of Letters” 
tells the story in the first person, though literature does 
not appear to be very vitally concerned in the narrative. 
The note of the book is a naive simplicity. (Hodder 
and Stoughton. 5s.) 


Sour Music. By J. N. Cartye. 


A modern love story with the atmosphere of conven- 
tional romance. Of the two men who love the heroine, 
one is her godfather, and the other the worthless son of a 
farmer in the village who is sent to Edinburgh to study 
medicine, but prefers marriage with the heiress in order 
that he may live on her money. She chooses the wrong 
man, and justifies the title, which is taken from Shakes- 
peare. (Black. 6s.) 


Ronatp Carnaquay. By Brapitey Gitmay. 


An American novel with a purpose. The sub-title is 
‘““A Commercial Clergyman.” ‘The aim of this book,” 
says the author, “‘is to ‘hold the mirror up to nature’ as 
manifested in certain phases of the church-life of our 
time.” The story opens with a vestry meeting and 
develops into a serious criticism of parochial life in the 
United States. Mr. Gilman is himself a clergyman, and 
is - author of ‘‘The Parsonage Porch.” (Macmillan. 
6s. 


We have also received: 


“The Death Whistle,” by 
Richard Marsh (Treherne) ; ‘‘ Shapes of Clay,” by Undine 
Dixon (Treherne); ‘‘ At Noon,” by ‘‘ Maisey” (Elliot 
Stock); ‘‘Near of Kin,” by Leslie Keith (Hurst and 
Blackett); ‘‘ Haviland’s Chum,” by Bertram Mitford 
(Chatto and Windus); ‘‘The Secret Way,” by J. 8. 
Fletcher (Digby, Long); ‘‘ The League of Twelve,” by Guy 
Boothby (White); ‘‘ Thoroughbreds,” by W. A. Fraser 
(Heinemann). 
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Mr. Conrad’s Way. 


Or the many orders of romance perhaps the romance of the 
sea is the most constant in its appeal, and this, primarily, 
because it touches so nearly the uncertainty of human life 
and brings men face to face with a force mysterious, 
alluring, and unconquerable. It represents the unknown, 
and demands a humble affection and something of a 
shuddering worship. In our time the cult of the sea has 
changed the tone of its interpreters ; the old rollicking sea- 
story has still its representatives, but writers have arisen 
who have brought to the old subject a different outlook 
and a different method. They have seen with a more 
subjective eye and realised the inner meanings of power 
in relation to individual temperament. The first of the 
new school, perhaps, was Herman Melville, who is still, in 
his particular way, unapproached ; but he did not bring 
to his subject the creative imagination which we find, say, 
in the work of Mr. Kipling and Mr. Conrad. 

Two books largely concerned with the sea lie before us : 
Mr. Conrad’s ‘“‘ Typhoon” (Heinemann) and Mr. Cutcliffe 
Hyne’s “Captain Kettle, K.C.B.” (Pearson). Mr. Hyne 
treats the sea jovially, objectively, in a way vividly; he 
understands the handling of a ship and he gives us 
characters reasonably in keeping with their environment. 
Captain Kettle is something of a creation; he has stood 
the strain of several volumes, and in this latest volume we 
are glad to meet him again. Bnt Captain Kettle is, after 
all, a convention ; he occupies a stage and appeals to the 
suffrages of a popular audience. He is presented from the 
outside; we never approach to any intimacy with the soul 
of the man. This does not detract from the excellence of 
Mr. Hyne’s work; it merely marks its limitations; 
limitations, no doubt, deliberately accepted by the author 
as necessary to a popular scheme. Mr. Conrad, on the 
other hand, has no idea of popular appeal; he is a writer 
who is so possessed with the terror and wonder and beauty 
of the sea that he brings to his work a sense, as it were, of 
profound responsibility, a consciousness of vastness and of 
wide and sinister horizons. And against this background 
move his characters—characters most faithfully observed, 
alive, full of nerve, or smitten down by the fear of sudden 
and awful death. We never question the truth of Mr. 
Conrad’s characters. We may sometimes dislike his 
method, we may find fault with his construction, but the 
essential human element of his dramas stands beyond 
cavil. In a word, his psychology has the accuracy of 
brilliant diagnosis. . 

Many critics have complained of Mr. Conrad’s indirect- 
ness ; he leaves his main theme to go off on a side issue, 
to introduce the point of view of a minor character into 
his narrative, to pick up a thread apparently dropped 
with something of the carelessness of a child. There is 
reason in the complaint; though, for ourselves, we are 
willing to accept Mr. Conrad’s work just as it stands. 
For this indirectness, this returning upon himself, this 
effect, often disconcerting, of an abruptly introduced 
outside comment, are inherent parts of the extraordinary 
subjectivity of Mr. Conrad’s method. When Jukes, in 
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the ‘‘ Typhoon,” is writing to his friend in the Western 
Ocean trade we feel that Mr. Conrad is endeavouring to 
correct his own conception of Captain MacWhirr by 
the commonplace conception of the first mate; the result 
is to Sellen the effect of MacWhirr’s simplicity, 
stolidity, and sublimely unimaginative pluck. The course 
of the terrific storm is followed with a cumulative und 
crashing power; it is, indeed, the typhoon itself which 
is the vital personality of the story; it is against thet 
a monster that the battle is waged in turmoil 
and darkness. Mr. Conrad has the rare faculty of 
investing with a kind of savage personality the forces 
which are themselves subject to the unknown and 
invisible force which is at the heart of the world. His 
winds move upon the clamourous waters like driven 
and helpless deities. We must quote a passage from 
*“Typhoon.””. The storm has not yet reached its climax, 
but the boats are going. Jukes sees ‘“‘two pairs of 
davits leaping black and empty out of the solid 
blackness ”’ :— 

He poked his head forward, groping for the ear of his com- 
mander. His lips touched it—big, fleshy, very wet. He cried 
in an agitated tone, “ Our boats are going now, sir.” 

And again he heard that voice, forced and ringing feebly, 
but with a penetrating effect of quietness in the enormous 
discord of noises, as if sent out fram some remote spot of 
peace beyond the black wastes of the gale ; again he heard a 
man’s voice--the frail and indomitable sound that can be 
made to carry an infinity of thought, resolution and purpose, 
that shall be pronouncing confident words on the last day, 
when heavens fall, and justice is done—again he heard it, 
-— it was crying to him, as if from very, very far—‘ All 
re 

“Captain MacWhirr had never turned his face, but Jukes 
caught some more words on the wind. 

“What can—expect--when hammering through—such— 
Bound to leave—something behind—stands to reason.” 


The main incident of ‘‘ Typhoon” is the fight amongst 
the battened-down Chinamen when their boxes break loose 
and the hoarded dollars get adrift ; it is an admirably told 
incident, but just in that place we hardly need it, it is 
not one of Mr. Conrad’s characteristic digressions. It 
strikes us, indeed, as an interpolation, a concession to 
those who insist on incident.. Mr. Conrad, in our view, 
should make no concessions. 

The remaining stories in the volume deal less directly 
with the sea, though through all of them runs the note of 
it, and over all of them broods the spirit of it. ‘ Falk” 
is a most remarkable study; it illustrates Mr. Conrad’s 
way in Mr. Conrad’s most elaborate manner. It is as 
certain that no other living author could have written it 
as that no other living author would have attempted it. 
In its way, the thing is architectural, or rather, like a 
mosaic, built up out of infinite fragments. The heart or 
secret of it is almost unimportant; we should have been 
content to let Falk’s misfortune remain undiscovered. We 
are almost inclined to resent anything in the nature of a plot 
in Mr. Conrad’s work; he has no need of adventitious 
aids. He is an interpreter not of incidents mechanically 
contrived, but of moods and the human spirit. At times 
we seem to hear a cry of revolt, the first breathings 
of a ionate protest against the pain and mystery of the 
world ; again, we are carried away by the splendid energy 
of action and the insurgence of immortal youth. Mr. 
Conrad is one of the few writers who think intently and 
—— lucidly ; the apparent diffuseness of his method 
indicates the eager searching of a masterful mind. 

The story in this volume called ‘‘ Amy Foster” is a 
piece of true tragedy—the tragedy of attraction and mis- 
understanding. But the misunderstanding is not of that 
sort which ‘s the current coin of fiction, it is rather an 
absolute lac « of understanding which reaches to the deeps 
of essentia and inevitable tragedy. The simplicity of it 
leaves no room for side issues; from first to last we are 
engrossed by the narrative as by a dream made actual 
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Here is bare life, handled with extraordinary skill—life 
free from any kind of sentimentality, bare to the nerve. 
The concluding story is more commonplace both in idea 
and treatment, yet one of the characters raises it far above 
the level of ordinary fiction. Mr. Conrad can give us in a 
few strong touches the history of a quiet, half-developed 
and baffled soul. 

There is no secret about Mr. Conrad’s power: he who 
runs may read and understand. It lies in an intense 
reality of observation, a profound sense of the mystery of 
all creation, a deep pity for the human tragedy, and an 
unshakable belief in the joyous possibilities of life. This, 
of course, should be the full equipment of every writer 
who essays to interpret life; we know how seldom any 
writer has a real grip of even one of these necessary 
qualities. Mr. Conrad, of course, has faults; it would be 
easy to criticise certain points in any one of these stories. 
But before such distinct achievement criticism may well 
lay down its arms. To recall in quietness the massed 
impressions which this volume leaves with us is to be 
convinced that in Mr. Conrad we have a writer whose 
work is worthy of a time which, though great in a 
hundred ways, is still not great in literary expression. 
Mr. Conrad is great in literary expression; but he is 
greater in a breadth of outlook wiich takes into account 
the actual forces which move and console the world. 
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The True Traveller. 


Ir is surely strange when we consider the number of 
travellers that our country boasts, the ever-growing mass 
of travel books and the immense curiosity of all sorts and 
conditions of persons concerning unknown lands, and 
every kind of possible adventure, that the ideal book of 
travel should be so rare. And indeed in our day it is 
becoming rarer than ever. Innumerable books are 
published that deal certainly with countries known and 
unknown, but they are as .far from our ideal book of 
travel as is Baedeker. And they are as far from literature 
too. In Hakluyt’s Voyages, quite apart from the wonder 
of the new discoveries and the adventures to be met with 
on the infinite seas of that world, there is a spirit that in 
some way or other touches reality and our hearts too as but 
very few modern books are abie to do. It is as though— 

The road calls and the sea calls 

And Day and Night is enough— 


for every one of those old adventurers, as though indeed 
in some wholly ingenuous but still subtle way they 
touched the absolute, and apprehended God, while our 
modern writers knowing all , se have dreamed that they 
have comprehended Him, viewing the world that was 
“very good” from a first-class carriage on the railway or 
the hearts of men whose language too often they fail to 
understand, vulgarly ; boasting of their science while they 
denounce superstition ; believing in their scientific con- 
trivances as though they were indeed civilisation. Mr. 
Gissing, in a delightful volume “ By the Ionian Sea,” has 
shown us in a slight but almost perfect book how 
reverently and with what care even the sorriest and oldest 
things should be dealt with. He tells us of Magna Gracia 
with more love and understanding than many a Christian 
writer has expended upon Palestine, and he revives for us 
the ancient books that go to make so scholarly a pilgrimage 
sweet indeed. And Mr. Hilaire Belloc too, in a volume as 
refreshing as the south-west wind, has told us of a journey 
on foot to Rome. Such books are, however, rare. Far 
more common are the excellent and informat ve volumes 
without any real sense of literature, offering us10 spiritual 
glimpse of the people with whom they deat, and yet 
useful, wise even in a narrow way, interesting te avera 

sensual man by reason of the practical information which 
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they display. Such a volume lies before us in Mr. Wirt 
Gerrare’s ‘‘Greater Russia” (Heinemaun). Within its 
limits it is an excellent piece of work, but it is not literature, 
and it is not our ideal book of travel. While reading it we 
are never sufficiently carried away to forget our immediate 
surroundings, or to whisper ‘‘ to-morrow ” to ourselves in 
sympathy with the author with whom we too shall set out 
in the-morning for a long day of adventure, into the 
unknown; knowing. only that sleep will come with 
evening. It is ie s too much to expect of one so 
concerned with the railway that he should note the dawn 
or the’ sunset. In comparison, however, with the usual 
travel book, Mr. Wirt Gerrare’s ‘‘ Greater Russia” is far 
from being commonplace. It is in comparing it with a 
real book of travel that it fails. Thesame, however, cannot 
be said for a book ridiculous and futile, that in a vain 
imitation of Mark Twain is called ‘‘ Anglican Innocents in 
Spain” (Simpkin). It is almost needless to say that this 
amateur volume fails in comparison with any sort of book 
that is literature, whatsoever. It is the supreme example 
of what a travel-book should not be. Vulgar and insular, 
it is inaccurate and feebly humourous in the manner 
which characterises Mark Twain in his worst moments. 
It is the experiences of a ‘‘ High” Anglican in Spain at 
Easter time, and the result, in the form of a book, is 
rather blatant than anything else. It is dedicated to the 
Rev. A. H. Stanton, of St. Alban’s, Holborn, but whether 
with or without his permission we are not told. This, 
for instance, is the kind of thing we are given as the result 
of observation :— 
Now I was going into a real Catholic country—for all 
Spain is Catholic. I naturally wanted to know what 
a Spanish clergyman was like. Well, I saw him at one of 
the first stations on entering Spain. Dressed after the usual 
manner of clergymen abroad, but in rags as far as his 
trousers were concerned, poor man! at least what portion 
of them I was privileged to see. He didn’t wash, looked 
decidedly “high” church, and was blessed with an awful 
squint. Between ourselves, I wouldn’t trust him with a 
shilling. Now J don’t say that all clergymen in Spain are 
like this, but I am simply describing the first one I saw, and 
a fair sample of a Spanish rural clergyman: in fact, I came, 
I saw, I smelt him. 


Quite apart from the good or bad taste of that extract, 
it gives a wholly false impression. The priest Mr. 
Sidney saw was not “a fair sample of a Spanish rural 
clergyman.” 

Again, in speaking of the change of gauge at Hendaye 
(should it not be Irun ?), Mr. Sidney says, “this annoys 
people, which is what he (the Spaniard) wants.” The 
which is as untrue as it is discourteous. For of all 
peoples we ever heard of, the Spaniards are the most 
courteous, and, indeed, it is not the tourist from Great 
Britain who should complain of the annoyance to be met 
with abroad. Mr. Sidney speaks of the badness of the 
Madrid streets. Some of the streets are certainly bad, 
but the greater thoroughfares are as as, and much 
cleaner than, the streets of London. The Puerta del Sol 
he calls the Trafalgar Square of Madrid, an unhappy 
comparison ; it is rather the Piccadilly Circus. 

Again, the author speaks of Spanish painting as being 
wholly religious, which it was not, ot adds: ‘‘ There, 
secular subjects were rarely produced during the best 
periods of Art,’’ which surely a very large part of the 
whole of the work of Velasquez would refute. He then 
proceeds to explain why this which is not, is. He says 
the proverbial owl was stupid, which no true traveller 
could assert. Mr. Sidney then proceeds, why we cannot 
imagine, seeing that it is almost impossible he can have had 
time or opportunity to study them during his short tour :— 


The picture of the middle and upper classes is reversed 
[from that of the poor], bad low cunning wicked faces pre- 
dominate. Spaniards as a rule are honest individually but 
dishonest collectively. In fact they are subject to the usual 
failings of the Latin race. 
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The italics are, of course, our own. The poor Latins, with 
whom after all we, the splendid and virtuous Anglo-Saxons, 
share the world, get but a short shrift from this redoubtable 
Anglican tourist. 
But enough. It is such a book as this that should be 
passed by as an unusually discourteous outbreak of the 
#nevitable co-operative tourist. And the tourist is by no 
means a traveller. The writer of an ideal book of travel 
will love the Latins for certain things which happened 
long ago, and it will be difficult to persuade him that in 
some way, not wholly material, they are not the salt of 
the earth. Take them and their achievements away and 
but little is left in the world that is very beautiful. But 
love is not to be hired, neither can you buy knowledge 
with anything but love. That is the real secret of your 
true traveller: having seen the world he has loved it, and 
written of it with joy. 


Impressions. 


XXXI.—The Pause. 


Sometninc had happened. What had happened one man 
alone knew—the Conductor. Five minutes before he had 
emerged from beneath the stage and taken his seat amid 
pan +i plaudits. Then, silence and expectancy. The 
orchestra was ready, the first page of “The Valkyrie” 
score was open before the Conductor; each musician 
eyed him: to him the interminable faces of the audience 
were turned. He waited—the baton was rigid in his 
raised hand. A minute passed. The tension was almost 
unbearable. Another minute passed. The raised baton 
did not move. In those age-long minutes it seemed as if 
the whole world paused in sympathy with us waiting for 
relief from that silence. Would that baton never descend 
and release the music ? 

I looked around. Every cranny of the auditorium was 
filled; in the gallery, where I sat, you could not have 
squeezed a flute between the enthusiasts, and this gigantic 
audience had been willing, nay eager, to devote four 
nights of a week to “‘ The Ring of the Nibelung”; had 
been willing to leave the sunshine at five in the afternoon 
for the sake of ‘“‘my Nibelung poem.” This amazing 
Tone-Poet, who had worked for twenty-five years on ‘‘ The 
Ring,” at one period leaving “ Siegfried’’ unfinished 
because he was “‘ tired of heaping one silent score upon 
another,’’ had actually changed the habits that generations 
had engrained in us. He had pushed back the clock for 
three hours. From his grave he had spoken, and thousands, 
at the tea-hour, were dressing themselves for the evening. 
Parliament would not dare so much. 

Still that baton remained poised in the air. Would it 
never descend and relieve this tension? It was as if the 
whole account of our spiritual and emotional life was 
garnered into that building awaiting the movement 
of that baton. Beyond, and around, the agitated world 
revolved, but on us had fallen the pause between two 
eternities. Here, in London, Wagner nearly half a century 
ago stayed, working in his spare time on the score of 
‘*'The Valkyrie,” a complaining that the fret and noise 
caused him to lose ‘‘ the inner memory.” 

“‘The inner memory!” Down there, far below, open 
before the rigid figure of the Conductor was the silent 
score. A light shone upon it, but from where I sat no 
notes were visible. To my eyesight, in accordance with 
what we proudly call our experience, it was nothing but a 
sheet of white paper. Yet by faith I knew, poor maligned 
faith ! that in this book was written the great duet of love 
and spring when the high doors sweep open. inwards, 
revealing the loveliness of the forest by moonlight ; that 
in this book was recorded the wild ride of the Valkyries. 
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By faith I knew that; to my experience there was no scrap 
of notation on the open page. The key to those harmonies 
the Conductor held—still motionless, still with the baton 
upraised. Would that white wand never descend ? 

What vicissitudes of reverie two minutes can hold! 
Upsprang, to my imagination, above that white wand, the 
figureof Wagner, velvet-capped, velvet-coated, strong-jawed, 
deep-eyed, inspirer of wild enthusiasm and wilder hatred, 
exile, windlestraw of fortune, to whom was sent in his 
darkest hour that momentous message from Ludwig of 
Bavaria—‘‘ Come here and finish your work.” Upsprang 
the turrets of Neuschwanstein, that fairy palace of art and 
music where King and Subject forgot the world in the 
mazes of melody. In my ears sounded that passage in 
one of Wagner's letters to Roeckel: ‘‘If one wishes to 
express the highest knowledge in popular images, one 
cannot do it otherwise than in the pure original teaching 
of the Buddha. . . . For that last result of Knowledge, 
for Fellow-suffering, there remains but one possible re- 
demption—conscious denial of the will.” 

Then, just then, the lights in the auditorium were 
lowered. For that, the Conductor’s wand, poised in the 
air, had been waiting. Twilight descended, the baton 
started, the musicians swayed to the signal, the lamps on 
their desks gleamed out, and into the darkness surged the 
opening of the overture. 





Drama. 
The Experiments of Mr. Yeats. 


Sir Henry Irvinc has never shown himself curious about 
the literary quality of the modern piays which he has 
chosen for production. If one may judge by “ Dante,” 
his indifference has grown into an absolute cynicism. It 
is a most catch-penny piece. The liberties which it takes 
with Florentine history and Dantesque biography find no 
possible justification in the incoherent and unmoving 
melodrama which is the result. Even as spectacle the 
only scene which seemed to me in any way especially 
attractive was the May-day revel in the streets of Florence. 
I can imagine nothing more unconvincing than the 
yrotechnics of the ‘‘ Inferno.” One is a little sorry to find 
Miss Lena Ashwell in this galley. Her very genuine 
histrionic power has its dangers on the side of stridency : 
and melodrama is its worst possible discipline. 
I turn gladly to matters which concern the healthier 
side of modern drama. By the courtesy of the Irish 
Literary Society, I had the opportunity of witnessing the 
erformances of Anglo-Hiberniar plays given by the Irish 
National Theatre Society, under the direction of Mr. Yeats, 
at the Queen’s Gate Hall. It was an _ interesting 
experiment. The best hope for the future of the drama 
lies in its seeming to writers like Mr. Yeats a possible 
means of expression for the truth that is in them. And 
the plays which I saw bad the advantage of being 
roduced by a company of clever amateurs who, if they 
fack something of technical training, have also esca 
many.of the irritating conventions which technical training 
is only too apt to bring with it. They are able, for 
instance, to stand still, and do not think it necessary to 
wriggle in the background when they have nothing 
to do or to say. I was sorry to miss Mr. Yeats’ 
‘*The Hour-Glass,’’ which I understand to be on the 
lines of a fifteenth-century morality. Of his other two 
lays, the least ambitious and the most completely success- 
ul was a delightful little bit of fooling called ‘‘ A Pot of 
Broth.” This was admirably acted, and displayed unex- 
ected reaches of humourous observation and high spirits 
in the writer. ‘‘ Kathleen ni Houlihan” is probably 
known to many readers of the Acapemy in book form, as it 
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was published last autumn by Mr. A. H. Bullen, and also 
in the last number of ‘‘Samhain.’’ It has great merit. 
It is simple, direct, and charged with genuine national 
feeling. But the criticism which I am going to make 
seems to me rather a fundamental one, and it is that the 
dramatic illusion of the presence of an unearthly or 
allegorical personage amongst human beings is almost an 
impossible one to secure upon the stage, where all the 
parts have to be played by obviously living and breathing 
men and women. The difficulty can be got over to some 
extent, although not, I think, wholly, by the use of 
mystical lighting and the devices of the machinist, which 
do not enter into Mr. Yeats’s scheme. And, of course, 
it does not arise in the same way when, as in a morality 
or a legendary play, all the characters are more or less 
removed from the ordinary human level. 
The mysterious visitant in ‘‘ Kathleen ni Houlihan” is 
none other than an impersonation of Ireland, one of the 
poetic names for whom gives the title to the play. This 
brings me to the point of the ‘‘ national’ character of this 
Irish theatre, which was further illustrated by Mr. T. E. 
Ryan’s ‘‘ The Laying of the Foundations,” a play that, 
in spite of its excellent intentions, is not constructed with 
quite the literary felicity of Mr. Yeats. I understand Mr. 
Yeats to conceive of his theatre as only one expression of 
the growing and widening national consciousness. It is 
to speak to the people, to mirror the national life and 
voice the national ideals. This is a feature of the 
enterprise with which one cannot but have the greatest 
sympathy, provided that it is not forgotten that in one 
sense art must always be cosmopolitan ; that it is the law 
of its being to stand in a perilously unstable equilibrium 
between the here and now and the universal; that it takes 
its impulse from local and momentary causes only on the 
condition of seeing these sub specie aeternitatis and of 
realising that even so vital and fruitful a conception as 
that of nationality is, to the purged outlook, at most a 
manifestation of the mutable and the transitory. 
I gather it to be part of Mr. Yeats’s theories that the 
drama of the future, for Ireland at least, will not only be 
founded on national sentiment, but will also be a folk-art, 
making its appeal to a society which has either never 
attained to or has discarded the printed book. Herein it 
-is to take rank with Mr. Yeats’s other ‘‘ new art,” that of 
spoken poetry, about which he lectured in Clifford’s Inn 
on Tuesday, while Miss Florence Farr illustrated the 
lecture by speaking and chanting beautiful ditties to the 
accompaniment of one of Mr. Arnold Dolmetsch’s psalteries. 
It was a very charming performance, and if the dramatic 
recitation would give way to the musical recitation one 
would have reason to be grateful, even if one did not 
altogether give up the printed book. In insisting that the 
musical accompaniment of verse must bring out and not 
obscure the expressiveness of the words Mr. Yeats is on 
thoroughly firm ground. He will, of course, be the first 
to admit that his so-called ‘‘ new art” is a very old art 
indeed. Thus and no otherwise did the medizval minstrel 
use his singing voice and his vielle, to support the in- 
terminable laisses of his romans and dits and contes. If 
Mr. Yeats will look at the musical notation printed in 
Mr. Bourdillon’s edition of ‘‘ Aucassin et Nicolete,”’ he 
will find that the viel caitif who tells that story did 
precisely the sort of thing which Miss Farr does. He 
chanted his metrical passages to two simple musical 
aoe. which he repeated over and over again, and 
yrought in a third phrase, slightly more cadenced, 
for the concluding line of eac ge, before he 
went back to his prose. I should rather like to 
demur to Mr. Yeats’s description of this particular way 
of speaking poetry as a folk-art. He admits that it only 
comes to the folk by inheritance from the bards, who are 
minstrels. But the folk had its own poetry long before 
the development of the chieftain and the imperative desire 
of this over-weening person to have his praises sung 
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amongst his followers led to the development of the 
minstrel. And I think it is clear—shall I be thought 
pedantic if I refer to Biicher’s ‘‘ Arbeit und Rhythmus ” ?— 
that primitive folk-song was accompanied, not by the 
rhythms of a musical instrument, but either by those of 
labour itself—the pull of the oar, the sweep of the scythe, 
the flash of the shuttle—or, more characteristically still, 
when the pulses of labour momentarily sank, to the 
rise and fall of the feet of women in the festival dance. 
Take Rossetti’s ‘‘ Sister Helen,’ which Miss Farr recited 
with such exquisite feeling and subtle art. “Sister 
Helen ’’ is based on the ballad with its refrain. And the 
ballad goes straight back to the ballatio of the dancing 
ring, whose leader sings couplet after couplet, while the 
rest of the company strike in after each with their burden. 
Merely to listen to the song and lute is a strictly heroic 
deed and unworthy of the free folk. 
FE. K. Campers. 








Art. 


A Choice Among Many. 


Iv the first room of the Royal Academy exhibition I met a 
critic who was smiling, not at a joke, but from quiet 
dleasure in a picture. The cause of his gratification was 
Mr. Wetherbee’s ‘“‘The Music of Pipe and Brook,” a 
pastoral fantasy, sheep, grass and a sky, unobtrusive and 
in perfect tone. ‘‘It put me in a good temper,” he said, 
as we seated ourselves to absorb in comfort the other 
pictures on the facing wall. But my companion’s eyes 
did not rove: they focussed on Mr. Sargent’s portrait of 
‘Lady Evelyn Cavendish.” There they remained, and 
the inward smile persisted. ‘No one else,” he said, 
pleasurably purring the words, ‘‘ could paint that sleeved 
arm, or give such tenderness to a background; and the 
dress—-what quality! ”’ 

I did not remain long on the bench with this gentle 
appreciator of the best, for there were 1,880 exhibits to 
consider, but the encounter was fortunate: it italicised 
for me the little band who seek, before all else, quality in 
painting. That quest simplifies picture-seeing. You may 
still be interested in the anecdote, the illustration, the 
architectural landscape, the domestic interior, or the 
classical reconstruction, but he who seeks quality has a 
clue that should save him from false admirations. 

I can imagine such a wight lingering before two 
pictures that flank the entrance to the second room—‘‘ A 
Provencal Winter” by Mr. La Thangue, and ‘‘ Dusk” by 
Mr. Clausen. In his brilliant landscape Mr. La Thangue 
has expressed every facet of his talent for direct observa- 
tion and all his acquired knowledge. Thesun shines on the 
rose shrub, on the old wall, on the woman’s pink gown, 
on the white cloth laid on the ground upon which she is 
tumbling the oranges, and you feel the quality of the 

aint in all the various passages of this little masterpiece. 
here is quality, too, in the crepuscular light that lingers 
on the haystack in Mr. Clausen’s picture, fading light 
that = across the bending trees to the pool in the 
foreground. The slumbering orange and blue in the 
lower sky is blacked out by the tree, but shimmers on the 
edgessof the trunk; on the waters of the pool it falls 
— These two pictures with, let me say, Mr. Fred 

ll’s lyrical ‘“‘Duck Pond,” Mr. Stanhope Forbes’s 
brilliant ‘‘ Hay-cart,” purple shadows and movement, 
Mr. Adrian Stokes’s vivid study of slender yellow birches, 
blue hills and snow-capped mountains — are typical 
of that luministe movement that has brought sun- 
shine to the walls of the Academy, as some years ago the 
Newlyn painters brought there the grey light of their 
Cornish coast. But these painters of the sun, of poetical 
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visions of vibrating light, are apt to repeat and worry 
their formula till it loses the impulse that gave it birth. 
Mr. Stott and Mr. Clausen both stumble before this 
danger, but Mr. La Thangue, by some fusion of character 
with his temperament, escapes. Not one of his four 
—— of figures and flowers in sunlight and shadow but 
ooks as if it had been seen for the first time; not one but 
attracts instantly by its gay vigour. I do not call them 
great pictures. ‘They have not the unity, or the funda- 
mental sweep of comprehension of the Barbison masters, 
but they stand forth to-day as typical of the sun-loving 
movement. 

The sea, too, is being painted in a way that might have 
surprised even Mr. Henry Moore. In Room VII. are three 
marines that would do honour to any exhibition. Mr. 
William T. Richards, a new name to me, has in ‘‘ After 
the Gale” given to his hollow-curving translucent waves 
the true sullen storm-following movement. There is 
nothing painty about this desolate sea, arched by a sky 
gleaming with fitful lights. It gives the illusion of the 
ocean as does Mr. Julius Olsson’s ‘“‘ The White Squall,” 
with its portentous cloud, world-high, uprising over the 
waves. Seaweed encrusted stakes rise from the sand on 
Mr. Arthur Meade’s ‘‘Wind-Swept Shore,” through 
which a river lighted by a blue sky crawls to the 
sea. A notable landscape is Mr. Joseph Farquharson’s 
snow picture on the line in the large room, called ‘‘ The 
Shortening Winter’s Day is near a Close.” It has not the 
impulse of the pictures of the La Thangue school: it is, 
if I may say so, a constructed landscape, but for ingenuity 
of painting, and for the power to convey the illusion of 
sunlight on snow, darkened by the shadows of the leafless 
trees behind which the winter sun is setting, this landscape 
is a tour de force. Mr. Farquharson’s vision of nature is 
always interesting, and he is one of the few members of 
the Academy who resist the shackles of conventionalism. 
His ‘‘ Dawn,” a heron flying over a sea lighted by the 
opalescent mists of daybreak, is an original attempt to 
portray an effect not because it is untoward or sensational, 
but because it is beautiful. 

Of Mr. Sargent’s six portraits there is not one but will 
repay minute examination by the student of painting ; but 
the visitor seeking for the stirring Sargent of former years 
may be disappointed. The ‘‘demoniac frenzy’’ is quiet 
in him this year: he is painting men and women as they 
might seem to themselves or to their friends, not with that 
swift revelation of dormant characteristics that once gave a 
psychological interest to his portraits. Neither has he 
er ~ sa any groups of brilliantly-gowned sisters. The 

ealthy optimism of his ‘‘ Mrs. Joseph Chamberlain,” the 
spirituality of his “Mrs. Julius Wernher,” the smart 
accomplishment of his ‘‘ Mrs. Philip Agnew,’’ the grace of 
his “‘ Lady Evelyn Cavendish ’’ are characteristics of the 
sitters, not hidden attributes revealed by the ‘‘inly 
glancing”’ eye of the artist. Best I like his ‘“G. 
McCorquodale, Esq.” There is character and quality in 
the intent head, and how fine is the painting of the 
velvet coat and vest. Note the skill with which the watch- 
chain is indicated, and the touch of paint that makes 
the eyeglasses in Lord Cromer’s portrait. Mr. Furze has 
essayed, with much success, the decorative portrait group. 
He sends two, both large, and both, for some reason known 
to the Hanging Committee, placed high above the line. 
In each there is a noble horse. The figure of Lieut.-Col. 
Sir John Jervis standing beside his steed in the group in 
the large room has an air of martial dignity rare in > 
days; in the other picture the easy grouping of the two 
figures, and the bold treatment of the landscape, proclaim 
that Mr. Furze is an adept in the large manner. It is one 
of the mysteries of the artistic temperament that one man 
in the same year should produce these two fine com- 

itions and also the flashy portrait group at the New 
inglish Art Club. It is good to see so distinguished an 
artist as Mr. Greiffenhagen exhibiting again. His little, 
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reticent, well-wrought portrait is of course placed in an 
inconspicuous place. Four of them would not cover some 
of the sprawling pictures on the line. 

The popular subject picture of which Mr. Fildes’s 
‘“* Doctor” was a type is no longer in fashion. Is this 
because the Old Masters, and not six-foot modern pictures, 
are attracting the attention of merchants and Americans ? 
“Why do you never paint a large picture now?” I asked 
a popular painter. ‘‘ Because,” he answered, sadly, ‘‘ 1 
have no more room in my house.” ‘There are some large 
narrative pictures in the present exhibition, but neither 
the quality of the painting, nor the interest of the subject, 
tempts my pen. The President’s Storm Nymph picture is 
but an enlargement of a smaller version; Sir Alma 
Tadema repeats himself with no loss of skill: Mr. 
Orchardson’s ‘“‘ Mrs. Siddons in the Studio of Sir Joshua 
Reynolds” is delicate, but not imposing. And I find it 
hard to take any pleasure in the fanciful imaginings of 
Sir W. B. Richmond and Mr. W. L. Wyllie; or in the 
Dante picture of Mr. Goodwin, who can paint so sympa- 
thetically at times that it seems a pity he should pit 
himself against the Inferno scenes at Drury Lane. 

But to the majority of visitors to the Royal Academy 
the painted anecdote, the real or imaginary historical 
episode, will always be metal infinitely more attractive 
than the picture that some effect of light or colour, some 
rhythm of line, has instigated. This was always so: it 
will always be so. At the private view the crowd was 
densest before Mr. Bacon’s Coronation picture; you might 
have gazed the whole afternoon at Mr. Aumonier’s fine 
Herefordshire landscape without being jostled. A morn- 
ing paper which knows the public mind, as an actor knows 
the Strand, chooses for illustration Mr. John Collier’s 
** Prodigal Daughter” and Mr. Lomax’s ‘‘ The Bitterness 
of Dawn.” So it will always be. Occasionally it is a 
painter’s good fortune to please both publics—the few 
and the many. In this category I should place Mr. Napier 
Henry. There is vigorous drawing and a fine sea in his 
— of a yacht race. It is a pean of joy in mere 

iving. The boat rushes through the sea. Supreme 
moments in the lives of these sailors in the pink and 
pearl of virility are vivid before us. This joyous realisa- 
tion of physical well-being at its zenith is rightly called 
‘** Youth.” 
C. L. i. 





Science. 


The Impassable Barrier. 


Tue thinker who does not recognise that there is, in the 
nature of the case, an impassable barrier to our knowledge 
of the universe and ourselves, will soon follow Haeckel 
and the other unscientific dogmatists who claim to have 
found the solutions to the ‘‘ world-riddle.”’ It is well, 
therefore, before venturing on any opinions as to ultimate 
facts, that we should do what these hasty reasoners have 
never done, and ask whether there be any necessary limi- 
tation to human knowledge, or, indeed, whether there be 
any possibility of human knowledge at all. The Greek 
sceptics said that science was impossible, and, in @ sense, 
they were right. The modern “ sceptic”’ is entitled to 
the name only in so far that he doubts the dogmas of 


theology. Elsewhere this doubter will dogmatise with 
the loudest. For he knows neither his Locke nor his 
limitations. 


When, more than two centuries ago, John Locke, sanest 
and most pious of philosophers, proved the non-existence 
of “‘ innate ideas,”’ fe defined the impassable barrier. He 
showed that we have no ideas save what come by sensa- 
tion and by reflection on previously gained sensations. 
Nihil est in intellectu al non prius fuerit in sensu: 
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nothing is in the mind that was not first in the senses. 
Our senses are the gateway of knowledge, but a gateway 
implies a barrier. Recognising that our eyes appreciate 
only a narrow portion of the compass of a certain type of 
ethereal waves ; that our ears appreciate only a few octaves 
of those waves which, if audible, we term sound; that our 
sense of touch appreciates only the outsides of tangible 
things, and never the true inwardness even of these; that 
our senses of taste and smell appreciate only a few chemical 
compounds—we acknowledge at once that the range of 
sensation is limited. But the imperfection of our know- 
ledge is far more evident if we consider the nature of 
sensation. It becomes necessary, therefore, to ask how 
valid a sensory impression is, and in what it really 
consists. 

The source of all our ideas and of all our knowledge 
is to be found in changes in our own consciousness. 
When I see this paper I am aware of a change in my 
consciousness—a change in myself—and no more. Bishop 
Berkeley therefore argued, in his system of Idealism, that 
there is no such thing as matter or substance, in the 
ordinary sense; that material things have no objective 
existence, no existence outside ourselves; and that the 
external world, which other people postulate as the sub- 
stance (or ‘‘ thing standing under’’) the attributes which 
we recognise, is a figment of the imagination. We put 
together certain attributes, as form, colour and tangibility, 
and the result of our synthesis we’ call matter. Berkeley 
said that the synthesis was mental, and mental only. 

The universal belief of mankind is against Berkeley ; 
but he has never been answered, for his arguments are 
irrefutable, save by the denial of his right to assume that 
his knowledge was the absolute measure of things. But 
if we abandon idealism and accept realism, we must face 
the consequences of our recognition that our knowledge 
is only relative. We must admit that our belief in the 
objective reality of matter is an unproven and unprovable 
assumption. 

And, having made this assumption—.that matter 
really exists—we must consider what we really know 
of it. We know it, then, only by its appearances 
or its attributes. The thing—in itself—we can never know, 
for we are only aware of the changes which its attributes 
produce in our consciousness. Our knowledge is only of 
ponnepene or appearances. Absolute truth is unattainable 
yy us; there can never be such a thing as a science of 
being; but only a science of appearances; only of 
phenomenal knowledge. 

Against certain fallacies we can be on our guard. 
Knowing that, in the ultimate analysis, all our knowledge 
. comes through our senses, we also know that the un- 
trustworthy evidence of these senses needs the constant 
criticism of reason and experience. If I were to see a 
“* ghost,’’ I should mutter ‘ hallucination.” If I saw a 
delirious patient catching at an imaginary insect in the 
air, I should not rub my eyes because I could not see that 
insect. Again we can forestall the fallacy that what is 
not appreciable to our senses is therefore non-existent. 
The Quaker had a pertinent retort for the young fool 
who said he believed in nothing he could not see. ‘‘ How 
dost thou know thou hast a brain?” But, however 
rigidly supervised, the evidence of our senses informs us 
only of the attributes of things, never of the things in 
themselves. 

We will do well, then, to be humble. Last week “ord 
Kelvin affirmed that science proves the existence of God. 
Haeckel says that science proves the non-existence of God. 
Neither assertion is postulated from absolute knowledge. 
Haeckel and his followers assume, first, that Berkeley is 
wrong, and that maiter really exists. This assumption 
they can only make, »s [ have shown, by asserting 
that our knowledge is relative, not absolute. Thereupon 
they abandon this position, assume that their tiny per- 
ceptions of phenomena have positive and absolute truth, and 
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therefrom deny a First Cause. Yet all Haeckel’s knowledge 
is derived from certain changes in his consciousness, for he 
was born, like the rest of us, without an idea in his head, 
and has since acquired nothing more than certain partial 
recognitions of certain attributes of a ‘‘Srbstance” of 
which he asserts that it is “ self-existent ” (whatever that 
means) without having any proof that it exists at all. He 
can assert as positive actuality only his recognition of his 
own consciousness : ‘‘ cogito ; ergo sum,”’ as Descartes has it. 

In “ Positive Science,” so-called, is therefore to be found 
no key to the world-riddle. No one admires science more 
than I do. I find in her not merely a source of intellec- 
tual interest but a force making for individual and general 
happiness. But I recognise the basis on which she rests 
and to which she is confined. Ultimate questions can 
never receive from her a positive answer, an answer 
positive in the sense that two and two are positively four. 
These can be answered for each only by the faith of each. 
And if you ask me what business have I to talk of faith I 
answer that science is built upon faith. Even Haeckel’s 
dogmas are built upon faith,—faith that what he sees 
exists and that he sees all that there is to see; faith that 
his data are absolute and his logic sound. ; 

And, similarly, the justifiable dogmas of science are 
built upon faith. Take a great induction like the law of 
gravitation. It asserts that every body in the universe 
attracts every other body with a force which varies directly 
as the mass and inversely as the square of the distance. 
But Newton had not tested every body in the universe: 
nor have we. We believe that the law obtains every- 
where. So if Dr. A. R. Wallace, in support of his 
reassertion of the Ptolemaic or geocentric cosmogony, 
which makes our earth the centre of a supposed finite 
universe, cares to suggest, as he does, that at the supposed 
confines of the universe the law of gravitation will 
probably not hold, and that consequently life could not be 
developed there—well, we cannot contradict him. He has 
no facts in his favour, it is true, but our assertion of the 
universal applicability of Newton’s law depends on faith ; 
which Dr. Wallace need not share unless he likes. We 
who are not committed to untenable hypotheses have one 
fundamental article of faith—for it is no more—from 
which we always argue. We cannot prove it or disprove 
it, but we believe it. It is that causation is universal. 
When Hume and Kant have had their say, it resolves 
itself into a question of faith. I cannot prove to you that 
causation exists on the moon. I can only argue that effect 
has always followed cause in my experience, and so I 
make the induction that causation is universal. But it is 
only a belief. Science is a splendid edifice, but it has 
only the imperfect evidence of our senses—changes in our 
own consciousness, that is to say—on which to rest, and 
upon these we can only build by faith. Each of us has 
his own philosophy, therefore: nor do we question your 
right to yours. And there are more things in heaven and 
earth than are dreamt of in the philosophy of any of us— 


can you doubt ? 
C. W. Sateesy. 


Correspondence. 


The Browns. 


Sir,—With reference to the mistake in the Index of the 
** Encyclopedia Britannica,” a the authorship of 
“‘Horae Subsecivae’”’ to the late John Taylor Brown, 
LL.D., your correspondent is of course correct in pointing 
out that the book was written by Dr. John Brown, not by 
John Taylor Brown; but he falls into error when he 
states that there was no connection between ‘the genial 
author of “Rab” and the great book ‘collector whose 
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library was recently sold by Messrs. Sotheby, Dr. John 
Brown was a great grandson and John Taylor was the 
last surviving grandson of that famous divine, John 
Brown of Haddington. They were therefore cousins, 
though not first cousins. 

Nor did either of them consider it ‘‘an inexplicable 
misfortune” to live in Edinburgh.—Yours, &c., 

Edinburgh. Soortvs. 





‘*The Loving Ballad of Lord Bateman” 
and ‘* The Blacksmith.” 


Sir,—I have only just read the Bibliographical com- 
ments (in the Acapemy of April 18) upon “ The Poems 
and Verses of Charles Dickens,’ which I recently edited 
for Messrs. Chapman and Hall. The writer observes that 
“it would be interesting to know ” whether or no I accept 
the two pieces — viz., “‘The Loving Ballad of Lord 
Bateman” and ‘“‘The Blacksmith’’—included in Shep- 
herd’s ‘‘ Plays ‘and Poems of Charles Dickens,’’ as by the 
author of ‘‘ Pickwick,” and, in the event of my so 
regarding them, why they are excluded from my little 
volume. 

In the following issue of the Acapemy it is pointed out 
by ““G. 8. L.” (? Mr. Layard)- that, in his opinion, I had 
no right to include it, and I agree with him. The version 
of the old ballad, which Cruikshank illustrated, is far 
more likely to have been composed by Thackeray, and it 
is still a moot question whether Dickens was responsible 
even for the Introduction or Notes. 

With regard to the verses entitled ‘‘ The Blacksmith” 
(published in the first number of ‘‘ All the Year Round ”’), 
it is evident that ShepLerd’s authority for attributing 
them to Dickens is based upon Forster’s statement, this 
originating in information supplied to the biographer by 
the late Sir John Lawes, of Rothamsted. That Sir John’s 
assumption was incorrect is satisfactorily proved by a 
manuscript entry in an “office” set of ‘All the Year 
Round” in-my possession, in which the names of the 
authors are written against their respective contributions. 
To the verses on “‘ The Blacksmith”’ the name of Bryan 
Procter (i.e., Barry Cornwall) is appended, and they 
constituted the beginning of a series of ‘‘ Trade Songs” 
furnished by him to the pages of “‘ All the Year Round.” 
—Yours, &c., 

Pré Mill House, F. G. Kirton. 

St. Albans, Herts. 


‘ Like a Forked Radish.” 


Sirn,—A good many years ago I was reading the late 
Dr. Farrar’s excellent little treatise on ‘‘ Language.” In 
Chapter V. I came across a clerical error to the effect that 
Thomas Carlyle had originally compared man to a “‘ forked 
radish with a head fantastically carved.” (I am quoting 
from memory.) Being a very particular and exact youth 
in those days, I ventured to write a polite letter to Dr. 
Farrar pointing out the error; and ina brief note, which 
I still preserve, Dr. Farrar acknowledged the stern 
impeachment. Curiously enough, in reading an article 
the other day on Mr. Andrew Carnegie, by Mr. W. T. 
Stead in the ‘‘ Harmsworth Magazine,” I found a similar 
error. ‘George Stephenson’s famous aphorism,” says 
Mr. Stead,—“‘ ‘ take their clothes off, and all men are but 
forked radishes with nothing to show the difference 
between them ’—applies to millionaires as well as to other 
men.” The persistence of error in matters literary is 
surely one of the most amazing things in life. I was 
astonished that Mr. Carlyle should have been saddled with 
the origin of this very questionable compliment, but my 
astonishment knows no bounds that George Stephenson 
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the Practical should be credited with such a violent 
phantasy. The fact is that Stephenson had as much to do 
with it as Carlyle. It was Shakespeare who originated the 
remark, and to Shakespeare must be given all the credit or 
discredit that the image deserves. The passage occurs in 
the Second Part of King Henry IV., Act III cene 2. It 
is Falstaff who is speaking, and he is passing some very 
uncomplimentary remarks on Justice Shallow. He says: 
**I do remember him at Clement’s Inn, like a man made 
after supper of acheese-paring: when he was naked, he 
was, for all the world, like a forked radish, with a head 
fantastically carved upon it with a knife.”—Yours, &c., 

Ricwarp Freer. 

St. Cuthbert’s Lodge, Millwall, London, E. 
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Wanted, an Author. = 


Sir,—Will you or any of your readers kindly let me 
know where I may find the following lines ? — , 


Eternal Hope! When yonder spheres sublime 
Pealed their first notes to sound the march of Time, 
Thy joyous youth began, but not to fade. 

When wrapt in fire the realms of ether glow, 

And Heaven’s last thunder shakes the world below; 
Thou, undismayed, shall o’er the ruins smile, 

And light thy torch at Nature’s funeral pile. 


—Yours, &c., I. HH. 


Poe or Chivers ? 


Sin,—In the Bibliographical notes of a recent ‘issue, 
there is.a stanza printed which, the writer states, is 
by Mr. F. B. Doveton believed to be part of a lost poem 
of Poe. In a letter which I sent you about a year 
ago on the subject of Poe, it chanced that I had to 
mention the discovery of an alleged lost poem of Poe by 
the ‘‘New York Sun,” and I then gave my reasons for 
believing that poem to be false. Between the “‘ New York 
Sun” poem and the stanza Mr. Doveton gives us there is 
a strange family likeness; I don’t mean that they are 
verbally the same, but rather that they have the same tone 
and the sameness of look and inflection which may often 
be perceived in two brothers who yet are not twins. 
There is to be found in both a mixture of all Poe’s moods 
and a jumbling together of all those phrases peculiar to 
him which, however, in his own work lie pretty far apart 
from each other. It is worthy of note that Poe in his 
chief poems never repeated any verbal or metrical 
peculiarities: he brought them to bear once and did not 
recur to them. ‘‘Ulalume”’ is the great arsenal of the 
Poe vocabulary, but as a matter of fact the distinguishing 
words and phrases of ‘‘ Ulalume ”’ do not appear elsewhere 
in his own work, though they are the very ear-marks of his 
imitators. I would say, moreover, that each of the 
principal poems of Poe springs from some separate 
emotion, and is different essentially and technically from 
all the others; so that there would be no trouble in 
believing that the man who wrote ‘The Bells’ did not 
write ‘‘The Raven,” and that ‘‘Israfel” and ‘‘ The 
Haunted Palace” were the work of a poet other than le 
who composed ‘‘ The Raven” or ‘‘ The Bells” or either 
one of the two indicated. Certainly in Poe we do not 
find the continuity of sentiment, of impression, even of 
sight which generally underlies the various forms of a 
great poet. The only undertone which may be said to 
glide. through all the poems is that of sadness; but 
sadness is shared by many poets. And as for sadness, 
it cannot even be said that there is any relation between 
the sadness of each poom—that you get from Poe’s poems, 
as a whole, the impression of one soul and one heart 
suffering: there is no continuous insistence upon the 
mood of sadness as affecting the poet himself, like the 














acrid defiant sadness of Baudelaire, or the timid drooping 
sadness of Ernest Dowson. I once remarked this lack 
of mental resemblance, so to speak, in Poe’s poems to 
Mallarmé, and he was able to agree with me: I mention 
this here because Mallarmé had, besides his own great 
genius to help, a special insight into the mental processes 
of Poe’s poems, for he had made (as some of your readers 
may know) an admirable translation of them all. In what 
I have written I shall not be taken, of course, as speaking 
of Poe’s juvenile poems which he afterwards reworked, 
preserving in the revised versions the lines which pleased 
him best. 

If the verses sent by Mr. Doveton really do belong to 
the Poe period, they might be put down to Dr. Thomas 
Holly Chivers with more likelihood than to Poe, though 
Chivers, it is true, rarely wrote such mediocre stuff: he 
was generally either much more barbarous, more raw, or 
infinitely better. Indeed, whenever a poem with strong 
marks of Poe’s method, which can be securely traced to 
the Poe period, turns up, it iscritical, I think, to attribute 
it not to Poe, but to Chivers. Chivers wrote a great deal 
more verse than Poe, and from his habit of inflicting his 
MS. poems on all sorts of people these poems drifted into 
all sorts of unlikely places. If the poem in question was 
actually found among Poe’s papers, as your correspondent 
states, it is odd that it should have been overlooked by 
Griswold and also by the editor of the recently edited 
Griswold papers. But even if it were so found, that 
would be very far from a proof that Poe was the author, 
for Chivers used to send his poems in MS. and in type to 
me and Poe was careless about sending them back.— 
fours, &c., 


Vincent O’Suttivan. 


Our Weekly Competition. 


Result of No. 189 (New Series). 


Last week we offered a prize of One Guinea fir the best set of 
verses in Praise of Walking. Thirty-two replies have been received. 
We award the prize to Miss May Doney, 18 Foley Street, Langham 
Piace, W., for the following :— 


What of the conquerors that be,— 
Of conquered seas and isles? 

Mine is a bloodless victory,— 
The mastery of miles ; 

The land, as far as I can see, 
Stoops down and smiles, 


Behind the marching of my fect 
The wide horizons fall ; 

A hundred vales and hills retreat, 
A hundred vistas call ; 

I tread a triumph brave and sweet, 
And take my dues from all. 


Betwixt the dawn fires and the flame 
Of sunset burning red, 

I trudge free ways that bear no name, 
And strike grim humours dead ; 

And all the road by which | came 
With happy thoughts is spread, 


Other replies follow :— 
By A PAIR OF OLD Boots, 

Used to stride o'er moors, sir; jaunty, strong and free; 
Trod the King’s highways, sir; sometimes by the sea; 
Paths beside the water:, fern and flower grown ; 
ldly traversed meadows—meadows newly mown ! 
Noon, or starlit eve, sir; miles and miles on end; 
Kvery step a joy, sir; every road a friend ; 
Always sweet, fresh country—towns we ever shunned— 
Country gives so freely to the Great Health Fund, 
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Now I shuffle streets, sir,—Gutters of the Earth! 
Warehouse-bound each day, sir,—Owner's City berth ! 
For the dear old Owner, plansman of the jaunts, 
Cast me off to perish in these blackened haunts. 


All those dear old walks, sir, thrill me to the s2ams ; 
Joyous mem’ries those, sir, welcome back in dreams ; 
Tramping in the Open, keen on Pleasure’s scent ; 
Spent my life in walking; what life better spent? 

[R. P., Sheffield. ] 





Take now thy staff and shoes 
For furthest travelling, 
And bring thy lass with thee 
Unto the shining day, 
Into the sting of winds, 
And pride of topping cloud. 
The roads are very white, 
The waters very clear, 
That slip and wander thro’ 
The green lands and the red, 
Towards the fronting hill 
Whose brows are bright with day. 
Wherefore God’s praise be given 
For the far travelling, 
And all the blue in the sky, 
And the untiring feet. 

[A. E. C., Brighton.] 


Who will may sing the joys of speed 
And chase them headlong through the land, 
When spring comes smiling o’er the mead 
Be mine to join the humbler band. 
And pace afoot, as paced of yore 
The happy nomads of our race; 
To find their subtle fairy lore 
Has yeopled every silent place. 


Each common bush is still aglow 
For those who turn aside to scan ; 

And vales sequestered seem to show 
The footsteps of the Mighty Pan. 


The glad ‘mechanic Exercise ” 

Stirs brain and heart to saner beat; 
All Nature’s music underlies 

The simple rhythm of the feet. 


The retrospect of joyous miles— 
That nerve and muscle still confess — 
Brings Sleep, who fastens with her wiles 
The golden threal of happiness. 
[S. C., Hove.] 


It passes. Wondrous whirling wheels ! 
A Ghost that comes by day, 

Silently, verily, it steals, 

Flashes—and far away ! 

Oh, swift and bright—-but for delight 
Give me a walk in May. ; 

Pat out your hand: ’twill touch the year! 
Feel how these leaves are new ; 

Now hold this blossom to your ear, 
And let it speak to you. 

What does it tell? We know so well, 
Yet no one ever knew. 


Let some go driving in the dust, 
And some go whizzing—sce ! 
Oh, while they pass, they surely must 
Envy great You and Me, 
Standing, with May for host, to-day, 
Under the first May-tree ! 
[E. C. M., Cork. ] 


Gi’e me a road that winds aboot 

Past kirk an’ clachan, burn an’ moor ; 
On Shankum’s naigie I set oot— 

Ye wadna see my heels for stoor. 





Alang the road frae morn to nicht 
I see the ferlies o’ the warl’, 

An’ whiles my seasoned cutty licht 
An’ crack wi’ some auld canty carl. 
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The Academy 


The rain comes doon; I skelp alang 

Through glaur that's thick as pea-meal brose ; 
I carena, I but croon a sang 

An’ dicht the rain-draps frae my nose. 


The sun comes oot ; my claes sune dry, 
Wi’ neives in, pooches buried deep 

I snoove on ‘neth the glintin’ sky, 
Or lie amang the gress an’ sleep, 


Syne, when the nicht is comin’ doon 
An’ sunset lows up in the west, 

I reach a howff kent a’ aroon’ 
An’ cowp my dram aff wi’ the rest. 


[T. E., Belfast. } 


Competition No, 190 (New Series). 
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more than one attempt at solution must accompany each attempt 
with a separate coupon ; otherwise the first only will be considered. 
Contributions to be written on one side of the paper only. 
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Messrs. Methuen are preparing a re-issue of Edward 
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—— se 


Canon Newbolt and the Rev. Darwell Stone, the editors 
of the Oxford Library of Practical Theology, have written, 
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Longmans. 
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Messrs. Frederick Warne & Co. announce the publication 
of a complete edition of “‘ Dante’s Vision : Hell, Purgatory, 
and Paradise,” reprinted from the translation by the Rev. 
Henry Francis Cary. 





A new volume in: Mr. Fisher -Unwin’s ‘First Novel 
Library” will appear next week. The title is “The 
Flame and the Flood” and the author is Miss Rosamund 
Langbridge, the daughter of the Rev. Frederick Lang- 
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